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tertaining and readable 
romance. It is not 
only the best piece of 
work from Booth Tar- 
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is one of the most en- 
joyable stories and 
stands out against the 
mass of fiction that is 
swamping us. It is 
the story of the tri- 
umph of the village 
ne’er-do-well in con- 
trast to the downfall 
of the tyrannous local magnate. All are thoroughly 
American figures, drawn true to nature and vivid. The 
episodes are exciting and lifelike, and told with a skill 
that carries the reader along.—New York Sun. 
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COMMENT 


Ar a dinner given the other evening by the Lotos Club 
of this city in his honor, we ventured to suggest the nomina- 
tion of President Wooprow Witson, of Princeton University, 
as the Democratic candidate for President of the United 
States, using substantially these words: 


For nearly a century before WoopRow WILSON was born the at- 
mosphere of the Old Dominion was surcharged with true states- 
manship. The fates directed his steps along other paths, but the 
effect of growth among the traditions of the fathers remained. 
That he is preeminent as a lucid interpreter of history we all 
know. But he is more than that. No one who reads, understand- 
ingly, the record of his country that flowed with such apparent ease 
from his pen can fail to be impressed by the belief that he is by 
instinct a statesman. The grasp of fundamentals, the seemingly 
unconscious application of primary truths to changing conditions, 
the breadth in thought and reason manifested on those pages, are as 
clear evidences of sagacity worthy of the best and noblest of Vir- 
ginia’s traditions, as was that truly eloquent appeal which last year 
he addressed to his brethren of the South, that they rise man- 
fully from the ashes of prejudice and lethargy and come back into 
their own. 

It is that type of men we shall, if, indeed, we do not already, 
need in our public life. No one would think for a moment of 
criticising the general reformation of the human race in all of its 
multifarious phases now going on by executive decree, but it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that that great work will soon be ac- 
complished. When that time shall have been reached, the country 
will need at least a short breathing-spell for what the physicians 
term perfect rest. That day, not now far distant, will call for a 
man combining the activities of the present with the sobering 
influences of the past. 

If one could be found who, in addition to those qualities, should 
unite in his personality the finest instinct of true statesmanship 
as the effect of his early environment, and the no less valuable 
capacity for practical application, achieved through subsequent 
endeavors in another field, the ideal would be attained. Such a man 
I believe is Wooprow WILSON, of Virginia and New Jersey. 


It was not a hasty or ill-considered utterance. And yet, 
though based upon earnest conviction and due reflection, there 
was no expectation that such a suggestion at this early day 
would evoke substantial response. That it has done so justi- 
fies a reference to the subject in these columns. Elsewhere 
we reprint some of the journalistic comments based upon 
the meagre reports in the daily papers. In a more personal 
way, verbally and by letter, we have received a surprising 
number of approving messages, which we are not now at lib- 
erty to quote. It seems worth while, therefore, to invite con- 
sideration of some of the reasons that might properly be 
adduced in support of the proposal. (1) Mr. Witsown is, 
as stated, more than the accomplished scholar, the practical 
educator, the competent executive he has proven himself to 
be; he is, in truth, a statesman of breadth, depth, and ex- 
ceptional sagacity. (2) Ile is an idealist, yet notably satie. 
(3) He is a genuine orator whose words ring true and bear 
conviction. (4) He stands for everything that is sound and 
progressive. (5) He holds the respect of every one with 
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whom he has come in contact, and the admiration particularly 
of all college-bred men. (6) His fidelity to the interests of 
the whole people is as unquestioned as his integrity. (7) 
He represents no class, no ereed, no hobby, no vain imagin- 
ings. (8) He is at the fulness of his powers in age and ex- 
perience. (9) He has profound convictions from instinct 
and learning and the courage of fearless expression. (10) 
He has no enemies—his is a clean slate. (11) He possesses 
to a degree unequalled since the days of Buatne that inde- 
finable quality known as personal magnetism. (12) He is 
not only high-minded but broad-minded and strong-minded. 
(18) He was born in Virginia and hails from New Jersey. 
His nomination. would be a recognition of the South which 
the South nobly deserves. His election would be an ever- 
lasting pledge of a country united in fact, in determination 
to solve all besetting problems, in inspiration to fulfil Amer- 
ica’s highest destiny. Such is the man, and such a man is 
needed by the country, from whatever political party he may 
spring. We have no hesitancy, therefore, in inviting serious 
consideration of the suggestion. 


The most satisfying feature of the report of the ARMSTRONG 
committee embodying proposals looking to the reformation of 
life-insurance practices is the cheering indication that our 
legislative bodies are still capable of doing a thorough job. 
This particular work was of the most intricate nature, and 
required the exercise of both courage and skill of the highest 
order. The chief credit for the notable comprehension and 
extraordinary lucidity manifested in the report, no less than 
for the keenness with which the investigation was conducted, 
is due undoubtedly to Mr. Cuartes E. Hucues, who, as a re- 
sult of his work, has become not merely a national but an in- 
ternational figure of no mean dimensions. While according 
to him the high praise which is his due, the intelligence, 
fidelity, and courage manifested by Mr. Armstrone and the 
other members of the committee should not be overlooked. 
They were in a most difficult position. Their political and 
personal friends were constantly under fire, and they were 
obliged to proceed without fear or favor. That legislators of 
the present day should maintain such an attitude manfully 
and consistently is as gratifying as it is surprising. 

The bill submitted to the Legislature embodying the com- 
mittee’s reeommendation seems to cover the ground completely. 
The abolition of the deferred-dividend policy was expected 
and essential to the eradication of the very root of all the 
evils. The sharp restriction of investments to mortgages and 
bonds directly representing mortgages is probably wise, al- 
though perhaps, in some particulars, more stringent than is 
necessary. The shares of a railway corporation, for example, 
leased to another corporation and carrying absolutely guar- 
anteed dividends, often constitute a much sounder security 
than bonds representing even a first mortgage of undue mag- 
nitude. If it should be found, however, in practice that the 
field of investments has been restricted too narrowly, this 
provision, of course, is susceptible of enlargement at any time 
by the Legislature. It is probably safe, therefore, for the 
present, to err, if at all, on the safe side. 





The limitation of new business to be done annually” here- 
after to $150,000,000 is probably necessary, if it be taken for 
granted that the mere greatness of a company is a menace. 
Its adoption will certainly reduce, if not extinguish, the ab- 
surd competition which has given rise to hordes of importunate 


agents and evasions of the law, especially respecting rebates, - 


without number. The immediate effect will be the encour- 
agement of smaller companies and the establishment of more 
mutual societies throughout the country. Already several 
are projected, and, in the South notably, several are well 
under way of formation. This enforced division of life-in- 
surance business is probably helpful on the whole, although 
experience has demonstrated the unwisdom and dangers of 
establishing a great number of small fiduciary concerns as 
contrasted with a few larger and more responsible ones. It is 
also clear that the limitation will be detrimental to the pecu- 
niary interests of the policy-holders themselves. This, how- 
ever, is an effect, and a necessary effect, of the entire reforma- 
tion of practice. The companies have prospered amazingly 
by the exercise of the very privileges‘of which now they are 
to be deprived. Neither of the three greatest concerns could 
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have continued in a competitive business successfully, dur- 
ing the past twenty years, except by doing as its neighbors 
did in making investments, through participation in syndi- 
cates, and so forth, that were practically sure to, and in 


fact did, produce exceptional profits. In the light of the ex-. 


posures of individual gains through official relationships, % 
is not surprising that the extraordinary sagacity demonstrated 
in management, resulting not only in the undoubted solvency 
of every company, but in the very strength which has come 
to be regarded as a menace, has been overlooked. The mak- 
ing of large profits hereafter will be rendered impossible by 
the proposed restrictions, and necessarily the actual pecuniary 
interests of the policy-holders will suffer. But the chief pur- 
pose in mind is to make the companies safe and sound rather 
than great and prosperous, and this desirable result can be 
accomplished in no other way. It is wise and it is necessary. 


The committee dealt with the question of control of the 
companies in a manner wholly unexpected. The scheme pro- 
posed bearing upon the Mutual Life and the New York Life, 
namely, to cancel all existing proxies and to postpone the 
election of trustees until November 15, accomplishes a double 
purpose. It extinguishes the moss-covered privileges held by 
former or present officials, and for the time being, at any rate, 
it eliminates Mr. Lawson. A clean slate is presented, and 
every policy-holder is invited to step up and write down the 
names of the men whom he chooses to trust. If the plan be 
earried out, many tickets undoubtedly will be proposed by 
the million or more people who have the right to vote, and no 
little disturbance and confusion are bound to ensue. This 
seems, however, to be inevitable, and certainly the plan pos- 
sesses the element of fairness, if not of practicability. It is 
plain, though, that regard for stability and consistency in 
management should avert too great frequency of elections, 
which seem likely to prove second only to that of a President 
in importance and interest. 

The Equitable, being a stock company, is in a position quite 
different from the others, and this difference is recognized 
intelligently by the committee. The absurd demand that 
legal rights be disregarded and property be practically con- 
fiscated is very properly ignored. The committee, however, 
urges mutualization through voluntary action of the share- 
holders, and suggests a plan which seems likely to prove 
feasible, in view of the fact that Mr. Ryan stands ready, 
as he has stood consistently ever since he conserved all in- 
terests by the purchase of a majority of the stock at no small 
risk to himself, to make any arrangement that would be 
pronounced by fair-minded men as reasonable and likely to 
prove effective and satisfactory. To how great a degree the 
shareholders would participate in the vast surplus accumu- 
lated by the Equitable in the event of the winding up of 
its affairs is a nice legal question. Technically it is probable 
that Mr. Ryan would receive many times the amount he paid 
for his stock, but he squeleched the accusations of self-seeking 
at the very outset by declaring that at any time he would 
turn over to the policy-holders the shares which he had pur- 
chased, for the precise cost plus interest at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum. The committee tacitly recognized the 
strength of his position by noting the doubt respecting the 
legal title to the accumulations in excess of the requisite 
reserve, but the commendable attitude assumed and still main- 
tained by Mr. Ryan would seem to make possible some such 
permissive arrangement as is suggested. That some way may 
be found to make it effective is surely of the highest desira- 
bility, and Mr. Huacues could not add more effectively to 
the splendid service he has already rendered than by working 
out a legal, equitable, and practicable solution of the problem. 

It should be noted in passing that in a practical sense 
the wrongs have largely righted themselves. The three presi- 
dents of a year ago have paid the penalty of morals blunted, 
chiefly by environment and custom. In their places are men 
of established probity, earnest in their desire to serve those 
to whom they are responsible, to the very limit of their ca- 
pacity, and thereby enhancing so far as may be reputations 
already acquired of absolute fidelity to trust obligations. 
Simultaneously and as rapidly as circumstances permit, 
boards of trustees are being reformed, and, long before the 
day fixed by the committee for the election of their successors, 
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should be of a character to command the implicit confidence 
of the great body of policy-holders. So at any rate we may 
be permitted to hope, and if the result be attained, it will 
indeed prove a most gratifying outcome of the most humilia- 
ting and wretched experience, in a business sense, the country 
has ever been compelled to undergo. 





We guess we must have offended Mr. Lawson, of Boston, 
when recently we advised holders of life-insurance policies 
not to place their voting proxies in his hands. That is the 
only natural deduction from his latest effusion. And yet 
the form of his rejoinder is more than puzzling; it is almost 
inexplicable. We have grown accustomed to strong, virile, 
masterful, fearfully fearless words from this most accom- 
plished of reformers. How then shall we account for such 
mere cooing as references to our “breezy brassiness,” our 
“egregious egotism,” our “brazen assurance,” our “ circus 
methods”? Delightful irony this, but too subtle, altogether 
too subtle for those who may not detect the artistic auto- 
biographical touch. To be a “wart” squirming in Lawson 
“acid” or even a “vampire” cowering in the effulgent rays 
of Lawson “sunlight” would, we grant, be most disagreeable, 
but thus far the sensation has passed us by. Moreover, the 
picture seems insufficiently lurid, ridiculously inadequate, and 
quite unworthy of a truly trenchant pen. Tut, tut! THomas! 
These be words too gentle for modern Porthos. Useless is 
the rapier in hands blistered by the bludgeon. 


It is a species of political revolution that was brought about 
in the Federal Senate when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee decided, by a vote of eight to five, that Senator TiLt- 
MAN should report the Hepsurn bill unamended. That meas- 
ure, it will be remembered, was non-partisan when it left 
the House of Representatives, having received the votes of 
all the members present and voting, except seven. At that 
stage it reflected no more discredit or credit upon one party 
than upon the other. Now, however, the Democrats having 
contributed five of the eight votes by which the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate, and the Senator from South Carolina 
having been made its official champion, it is obvious that the 
Democratic party will get all the credit or discredit for the 
measure not belonging to the President and his Republican 
friends, should it be passed in its reported form. To pass 
it in that form forty-five votes would be required, to which 
the Democrats, should they decide for tactical reasons to 
accept no amendments, could contribute thirty-three. Ob- 
viously twelve Republican votes would be needed to make up 
a majority. Inasmuch, however, as no fewer than three out 
of eight Repubiican members of the committee were opposed 
to any emendation of the bill, it is probable that more than 
four times as many would be willing to take up a similar 
position on the floor of the Senate-Chamber, especially as 
President Roosrvett, after some alleged hesitation, has ex- 
pressed a wish that the bill should be passed without amend- 
ment. 


Under the circumstances, if the Democratic Senators 
make the most of the tactical advantage acquired by them 
through the delegation to Mr. TituMan of the official cham- 
pionship of the bill, not only will they share, as we have said, 
with the President whatever popularity the passage of the 
measure may confer, but they will tend to be looked upon 
as the main upholders of the administration. The Repub- 
lican opponents of the unamended bill, on the other hand— 
of these there would be forty-four, if we assume that there 
would be only a dozen Roosrevett Republicans—would al- 
most inevitably figure in the public eye as the spokesmen of 
an antiadministration party. Having been beaten by a com- 
bination between the President and the Democrats on a 
measure which, far more than any other, commands the at- 
tention of the country, they would be apt to retaliate by 
thwarting him in minor measures, such as the Santo Do- 
mingo treaty, the Philippine tariff bill, and the Panama 
Canal affair. 


Ultimately by such reprisals an irreparable breach might 
be created between the President and a large majority of 
the Republican Senators. That is, of course, precisely the 
position occupied by a majority of the Republican Senators 
toward Anprew Jounson after the latter had announced and 





resolutely tried to carry out his personal reconstruction 
policy. It is also exactly the same position held by a ma- 
jority of the Whig Senators toward Joun Tyter after the 
latter, who had been elected Vice-President on the Whig 
ticket, had refused to reestablish the United States Bank. 
What the consequences were in those cases is well known. 
TyLer and Jounson were constrained to lean for support 
upon the Democrats in Congress, and unavoidably came to be 
regarded temporarily as the official chiefs of the Democratic 
party. Both TyLrer and Jonnson were branded as traitors 
by the men who had elected them. 

Is it certain or even probable that even a large majority 
of Republican Senators could read Mr. Roosevett out of 
their party on the ground of his cooperation with Democrats 
io pass the Hrprurn bill unamended? There are marked 
differences in the position now occupied by Mr. Roosrvett 
and the positions held respectively by TyLerR and JOHNSON. 
They were Presidents by accident, whereas Mr. Roosevett 
was elected Chief Magistrate by an immense majority. More- 
over, we repeat that when the Hepsurn bill left the House 
of Representatives it was non-partisan in an emphatic and 
exceptional sense. It was as much a Republican as a Demo- 
cratic measure. That could not be said of the United States 
Bank bill, or of any attempt to deal with the reconstruction 
problem. When Tyter vetoed the bank bill he did it with 
the knowledge that a majority in each House was earnestly 
in favor of the measure. ANpREW JoHNSON knew that he 
would bitterly offend a majority in each House by declining 
to accept the reconstruction policy adopted by most of the 
Republican leaders. Mr. Roostvett, on the other hand, 
pointing out that the Hrprurn bill received in the House 
of Representatives the votes of all the Republican members 
except seven, may justly claim that those Republicans would 
stultify themselves by objecting to his advocacy of the Sen- 
ate’s acceptance of that bill in the very form which it wore 
when it left their hands. 





Roosevett, unlike TyLter and Jounson, cannot be taxed 
with interested motives. Both TyLer and JoHnson were be- 
lieved to desire a Democratic nomination for the Presidency, 
anc undoubtedly some steps were taken in that direction on 
their behalf. Mr. Roosrtvett, on the other hand, has explicit- 
ly declared and reaffirmed that under no circumstances would 
he accept a nomination for the office of Chief Magistrate 
in 1908. His course, therefore, must be acknowledged to be 
perfectly disinterested. He cannot, obviously, be actuated by 
any motive except a desire to promote the welfare of the 
American people, and if he favors this or that particular 
measure, it must be because he believes it adapted to that 
end. Under all the cireumstances here set forth, we opine 
that even a larger majority of the Republican Senators would 
find it impracticable to drive Mr. Roosrtvett out of. their 
party. In the attempt they would be likely to get themselves 
seriously hurt. The sooner, therefore, they gulp down their 
disappointment and suppress resentment, the better it may be 
for their prospect of retaining their seats and for the prospect 
of Republican victory in the next Presidential election. 

If, on the other hand, some Democratic Senators should 
agree to Republican amendments of the Hepsurn bill, and 
these consequently should be passed, their party would lose 
the tactical advantage which the course pursued by the Re- 
publican members of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
has given them, and they would prove unable to bring about 
a quarrel between President Roosrvett and a majority of 
Republican Senators. Now, unless Senator Baitey and Sen- 
ator GorMAN are resolved to seize the opportunity of making 
the Hepsurn bill a distinctively Democratic measure, and 
unless a Democratic caucus should sanction the proposal, 
it is probable that certain Democratic Senators will them- 
selves advocate amendments of the Hersurn bill. Even the 
official champion of the bill, Mr. Truman, has avowed him- 
self dissatisfied with it, and intends to. offer at least two 
amendments, which he deems essential to. the perfecting of 
it. He holds, for example, that the bill should prohibit the 
ownership and control by railway companies of commodities 
that they might be tempted to ship over their lines to the 
exclusion of private shippers of like products. It has been 
charged that such discrimination is habitually practised in 
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the coal business of West Virginia. Mr. TinuMAN would also 
like, by another amendment, to compel railways to keep spurs 
or subsidiary lines fully supplied with cars. On the other 
hand, several Democratic Senators are inclined to cooperate 
with the majority of their Republican colleagues in giving 
the courts a greater measure of authority over the acts of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission than the Hepsurn bill 
ecnfers. It will be observed, however, that Mr. TiLuMaAn’s 
purposes could be secured by separate bills, while the wish 
of Mr. Foster, Mr. McLaurry, and other Democratic Sen- 
ators to insert in the Hepspurn bill a provision giving larger 
review powers to the courts may be subordinated to their 
desire to secure a tactical advantage for their party and to 
place it in a highly favorable position in the public eye. 


Thus there are manifestly two conditions under which a quar- 
rel between the President and the majority of the Republican 
Senators could be averted. If it were conceivable that the 
TILLMAN amendments just mentioned could be carried, to- 
gether with another, undertaking to deprive the courts of 
the power of suspending by injunction a rate made by the 
commission, the President might veto the bill on the ground 
that it went too far. If, on the other hand, the Republican 
opponents of the bill in its present form should muster 
enough votes to secure an amendment increasing a United 
States circuit court’s power of review, it is possible that the 
President might sign the bill on the ground that it was better 
than nothing. Mr. Roosrvert seems, however, not to be in 
the least apprehensive of the outcome of a quarrel between 
himself and a majority of the Republican Senators, if it be 
true that he told Mr. Crane the other day that he (the Presi- 
dent) could go before the people of Massachusetts on the 
rate-making question and beat both Crane and Lopare two 
to one. 

Why we need to spend much money on our army and 
navy is a question that was answered on WaASHINGTON’s birth- 
day by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 
Much that was said by Judge Tart, who, speaking in the 
Chicago Auditorium, discussed the organization and needs 
of the army, tended to confirm the conclusion reached by Mr. 
Freperick HuipeKkoper in an article contributed by him to 
the February number of the North American Review, the con- 
clusion, namely, that we are at present deplorably unpre- 
pared for a contest with any considerable power. The Sec- 
retary reminded his auditors of what too many of us forget, 
that during at least one-fourth part of our national life since 
the Declaration of Independence our government has had a 
war on its hands in some part of its dominions. It is, there- 
fore, most unwise to assume that we shall be blest with peace 
for a very long period. Another thing that most of us forget 
is that time, and a good deal of it, is indispensable to the 
making of good soldiers. Judge Tarr reiterated, moreover, 
what has been brought home to us so often by President 
RoosEveEtt, that readiness for war is quite as effective an 
instrument for the securing of peace to-day as it was more 
than a century ago, when WASHINGTON so earnestly enjoined 
it. The Secretary of War finally expressed the opinion that, 
for a nation comprehending eighty millions, or, if we count 
the inhabitants of our dependencies, nearly ninety millions, 
of people, a regular army of 100,000 is but a small force, es- 
vecially when we keep in view the remoteness of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Isthmus of Panama, and the Philip- 
pines. 


It was at Baltimore, in the course of the commemoration 
exercises of the Johns Hopkins University that Secretary 
Bonaparte explained why large annual appropriations have 
to be made for the navy. Already modern naval warfare is 
very expensive, and grows more expensive daily. The fact is re- 
called that our present smokeless powder requires some six 
months after it is made to be really fit for use. It follows 
that for six months a war must be prosecuted with the stock 
of powder on hand when it is declared. Then, again, our 
gunners require incessant practice, yet a given gun can only 
be fired a certain number of times. Hence we require a great 
surplus of guns. We must also have engineers and me- 
chanicians of tried skill and long experience to deal with the 
complicated and delicate machinery of mddern war-ships. If 
we do not keep a sufficient quantity of such workmen in our 
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navy-yards, it is by no means certain that we could procure 
them at short notice. Consequently, a reduction of the force 
maintained in these yards would be a public calamity. Above 
all, the rank and file of the navy need to feel that the public 
sympathizes with their work and recognizes its value. The 
kind of men desired for the crews of ships of war will not 
subject themselves to the restraints of naval discipline un- 
less they know that, as sailors, they can retain their self- 
respect and earn the esteem of their fellow citizens. All 
patriotic Americans will concur with the Secretary of the 
Navy in holding that to treat these seamen as outcasts when 
they come ashore is to cripple our ships more surely than 
if their guns were disabled or their engines put out of gear. 


The Divorce Congress, held in Washington during the 
week ending February 24, spent four or five days in delibera- 
tion and discussion, and finally adopted a set of fifteen 
resolutions which were entrusted to a committee with in- 
structions to embody them into a statute to be presently 
submitted to the Legislatures of all the States and Territories 
of the Union. We have not seen a report of the proceedings 
of the congress which includes the full text of these resolu- 
tions, but they name the causes of divorce which the congress 
considered adequate. Their chief purpose is said to be to 
unite all the States against divorce by collusion, and migratory 
divorce. The delegates to the congress included a number 
of first-rate lawyers (such as Messrs. Francis Lynne Stetson 
and Joun E. Parsons, of New York, and Dean Hurrcutt, 
of the Cornell University Law School), eminent clergymen 
of various denominations, including Bishop Doanr, and 
several women who took a particularly active part in the 
proceedings. It has been suggested that there should have 
been more women delegates than there were, so vitally im- 
portant to women was the subject discussed. As it was, 
however, the congress was a strong body, and seemed to have 
the knowledge, ability, and matured experience requisite to 
intelligent dealings with the difficult and complicated ques- 
tions with which it was concerned. We hope that better 
conditions anent divorce will eventually result from its 
labors. It is to meet again presently to consider and dis- 
cuss the statute which it has directed to be prepared. 


No doubt President Roosrvett has matured and edifying 
views on divorce as on other subjects. That the congress 
missed the advantage of hearing them expounded was due, 
presumably, to the unusual demands made that week upon 
the Presidential energies by the railroad rates bill. Convey- 
ing first aid to injured and imperilled legislation is an 
engrossing job while it lasts, and it lasted intensely all that 
week. Perhaps when the congress reconvenes we shall get 
the President’s views. 

Discussing “The Future of Titkoporr” in the Courier- 
Journal, Colonel Warrerson remarks with passing approval 
upon Mr. Joun Bicetow’s plan for life Senatorships at large 
for retiring Presidents, but considers that the Senate will 
never be a suitable arena for President Roosrvert. Mr. 
RoosevELT’s experience, he points out, has lain along ad- 
ministrative, not legislative, lines. To shine in the Senate 
a man must be a lawyer and a skilled debater. Mr. Roosrvett 
is neither one. He could not pound to any purpose with 
the big stick on the floor of the Senate. Massa Henry says 
the Senate won’ do fcr him, and that he must be made presi- 
dent of Harvard College. Well, that is a good job for any 
man who is up to it, and we should not wonder if it would 
be acceptable to Dr. Roosrvett. In some particulars he would 
be very good at it. He would conduct the best lunch-counter 
ever opened on Quincy Street, barring neither the Colonial 
Club nor the Harvard Union. He would contribute much 
more than any man since Jomn Subiivan to make Boston 
feel as if she had moved to New York. But could he get the 
job? The president of Harvard College is not chosen, as one 
might suppose, by the newspapers of Boston, nor by the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts, nor by the graduates of Harvard, 
nor the faculty, nor the thirty overseers, but by the seven 
gentlemen who compose the Harvard Corporation, every man 
of whom is a representative of an old and tried Massa- 
chusetts family. That these gentlemen should come to New 
York for a Dutchman to be successor of President Etior 
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used to seem impossible, but it has come to seem less im- 
probable than it once did. 


It may be, after all, that the Harvard Corporation will 
invite a Buniock into their china-shop. In favor of that 
possibility is Dr. RoosEvett’s personal popularity at Harvard, 
his undoubted mental vigor, his prodigious reputation, and his 
sturdy influence in favor of clean living and Christian man- 
hood in all its details. He would be an invaluable acquisition 
to a university that needed him. But does Harvard need 
him? It is a very vigorous institution that already draws 
more students than its funds readily suftice to take care of. 
It does not need advertising, nor extrication from any rut, 
for it is already the most progressive of the universities. It 
is the flower of Massachusetts civilization, and one of the 
great items of its strength is precisely its relation to that 
civilization. Lads from New York and the West are sent 
to it to breathe for a time the air of Boston. It is to the 
interest of all the Harvard constituency that lives west of 
the Connecticut River that Harvard should keep its present 
flavor and continue to taste of Boston. Boston has run the 
college for 270 years, and run it, so far as outsiders are con- 
cerned, to admiration. To send a lad from New York, Chi- 
eago, Denver, or San Francisco to Harvard is to give him 
a very advantageous and stimulating change of environment. 
But it isn’t so much of a change for a boy from Boston, and 
therein lies the best chance for Dr. Roosrvett’s being in- 
vited to be Dr. Erio1’s successor. He is not an expert edu- 
cator, nor an expert man of business, but he is the biggest 
yeast-cake on the earth, and it may seem to the seven long- 
headed voters of the Harvard Corporation that he would make 
the Harvard dough somewhat more profitably nourishing to 
the Boston boys, whose bellies get overmuch distended with 
the East wind. Since about two-thirds of the Harvard under- 
graduates are Boston lads in the large sense that diffuses 
Boston all over eastern Massachusetts, their interests are 
important. At any rate, if Dr. Roosrevett goes to Harvard, 
it will be to make Harvard a better place for Massachusetts 
lads, and not to draw more lads from New York and Ohio 
and Illinois. 


Young Mr. RockereLier in his interesting ministrations 
1o his Bible class dwelt again, on February 25, on Josepn 
and his renowned corner in corn. He heartily commends 
JosepH’s foresight in getting the corn when he could, and 
selling it in the lean years, and taking all the buyers’ property, 
individual, real, and personal, in exchange. But we do not 
find any report of his views of Josrepn’s final transaction, 
in which, having bought everything in Egypt, including all 
the land and all the population, for PHaraou, he said to the 
people, Here is seed; go sow the land and give the fifth of 
the crop to Puaraon, keeping four-fifths for yourselves. Was 
that detail of conduct consistent with the RockrFrEeLLER 
axiom that it is a man’s Christian duty to make all the money 
he can honestly? Were not Josrpn’s terms a little easier 
than a thoroughly conscientious business man ought to have 
proposed? Surely he might have got two-fifths at least for 
PuHaraon, and still the people could have lived! 


Rabbi Sitrverman, of New York, takes issue with Justice 
Brewer on the claim of the Judge that ours is a Christian 
nation. Dr. SmveRMAN says it isn’t. The majority of us, 
he says, are not Christians. He considers that there are over 
forty million people in this country who belong to the various 
non-Christian religions, or to no religion at all. “ Our gov- 
ernment,” he says, “owes nothing to the Christian religion 
as far as its elements are concerned. Our government is 
founded on the laws of Mosrs.” We are unable to agree with 
Dr. Stmpverwan. The Christian religion itself is a develop- 
ment of the Jewish, and it might be true that our government 
was founded on the laws of Moses, and still be true that it 
was based on Christianity. An enormous majority of our 
people think in the terms of the Christian religion. What 
religion a man belongs to in a large sense is not to be de- 
termined by his conduct nor, often, by his professions, but by 
his history. You can tell what a man’s religion is by the way 
he swears as well as by the way he prays. An overwhelming 
majority of our population is Christian by heredity and in- 
stinct, and it is an entirely justifiable use of language to call 
the United States a Christian nation. 








The Armstrong Insurance Proposals and 
Some Objections to Them 


A NuMBER of bills have been introduced in the New York Legis- 
lature embodying the conclusions to which the committee headed 
by State-Senator ARMSTRONG were led by their recent investigation 
of the affairs of New York life-insurance companies. Let us see, 
first, what the more important proposals are, and then note some 
of the objections which have been made by insurance experts to the 
adoption of them. We remark, first, that directors and officers of 
an insurance corporation are prohibited from being pecuniarily 
interested, either as principal, coprincipal, agent, or beneficiary, 
in any purchase, sale, or loan made on behalf of such corporation. 
To this prohibition no resistance will be offered. A violation of this 
prohibition is made by the proposed law a misdemeanor. The 
privilege now enjoyed by a stockholder or creditor of an insurance 
company to require the State Superintendent of Insurance to in- 
vestigate the company is extended to a policy-holder. The existing 
statute which requires a policy-holder to obtain the consent of 
the Attorney-General before beginning an action to compel the 
officers of an insurance company to render an accounting of their 
trust is repealed. Provision is made for the annual distribution 
of a previously ascertained and announced proportion of the 
surplus of each life-insurance company among its policy-holders. 
The share of the surplus so apportioned annually shall be paid 
to the holder of the policy in cash, or, at his option, shall be 
permitted to accumulate to the credit of tke policy, at such rate 
of. interest as shall be allowed by the company, and with such in- 
terest shall be payable upon the maturity of the policy, or shall 
be withdrawable in cash by the holder of the policy on any anni- 
versary of the date of issue thereof, or shall be applicable to the 
payment of any premium or premiums upon such policy, or to the 
payment of a paid-up addition thereto. At every election of di- 
rectors in any mutual life-insurance company every policy-holder 
whose insurance shall have been in force for at least one year 
prior thereto shall be entitled to vote in person, or by proxy, or by 
mail. At least five months before every election, each company 
shall file two lists of the names and post-office addresses of all 
holders of at least one thousand dollars of insurance whose policies 
shall have been in foree twelve months before the date of the 
election. 

No limit is fixed upon the amount of new business that may 
be written*by any company whose outstanding insurance is not 
now in exéess of $50,000,000, but in the case of larger companies 
the amount of new business permissible is graduated, and in no 
event can exceed $150,000,000 annually. The bills further prohibit 
companies from adding a greater loading to the net premium for 
each one thousand dollars of any kind of insuratce than the load- 
ing for the same amount at the same age in the case of an ordinary 
whole-life policy, except in the case of a limited-payment life or 
limited-payment endowment policy, where an additional loading 
may be made for expenses after the expiration of the limited-pay- 
ment period. Moreover, no life-insurance company doing business 
in the State of New York shall allow an agent or broker for 
procuring an application for insurance, or collecting any premium 
thereon, any compensation other than that determined in advance, 
and if such compensation is to be a commission, it shall be a fixed 
percentage of the premium for each one thousand dollars of insur- 
ance, and not greater in amount for any one thousand dollars of 
insurance at the same age on any plan than shall be allowed in 
the case of an ordinary whole-life policy. Bonuses, prizes, re- 
wards, salaries, or commissions of any sort, based on the amount 
of any policy or the aggregate of applications, are prohibited. 
Commissions are not to be paid save upon premiums for the first 
five years, and in no year after the first year shall they exceed 
an amount equal to seven and one-half per cent. of the premium 
on a whole-life policy. Loans and advances to persons engaged 
in soliciting insurance are prohibited. All rebates made to an 
applicant for a policy are forbidden, and the recipient, as well as 
the giver, of such rebate is made guilty of a misdemeanor. The 
investments of the funds of insurance companies are carefully 
restricted. No stocks of private corporations may be purchased, 
and the classes of bonds which may be bought are rigorously de- 
fined. We remark finally that not only are corporations pro- 
hibited from making political contributions, but every officer or 
agent of an insurance company who aids or abets a violation of 
this prohibition, and any person who solicits or knowingly receives 
any such contribution, in money or in property, is made guilty of 
a misdemeanor. <A person offending against this law is declared 
a competent witness against any other person so offending, and 
may be compelled to testify at any trial, proceeding, or investi- 
gation. 

To many of these provisions no objection is offered by the 
spokesmen of the insurance companies. A spokesman of the New 
York Life, however, announces that his corporation will fight hard 
to prevent the passage of any bill that would restrict its new 
business to $150,000,000 a year. Officers of the Equitable and the 
Mutual, on the other hand, have expressed the cpinion that such 
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a restriction is expedient. A high official of the Mutual has ob- 
jected strongly to the compulsory elimination of all stock holdings 
from the company’s securities, on the ground that there are many 
“ gilt-edged ” stocks which are not only more profitable but more 
stable securities than are many bonds, even of the classes per- 
mitted under the proposed law. The very highest class of invest- 
ments in the country is to be found in guaranteed stocks of the 
old railroad corporations, some of which are essential parts of the 
strongest railway systems, and are guaranteed to pay high rates 
of interest, as, for example, six, eight, ten, and even twelve per 
cent. Again, under the proposed laws, investment in collateral 
trust bonds is prohibited, but second-mortgage bonds may be 
purchased. The result might be that insurance companies, forced 
to sell Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Joint Fours, guaranteed by 





Great Northern and Northern Pacific, might invest the proceeds, 


in such securities as United States Ship-building Fives. It is 
pointed out by the advocates of the Armstrone bill that savings- 
banks are equally restricted as to investments, and, nevertheless, 
prosper. The rejoinder is that if savings-banks and life-insurance 
companies are compelled to compete for the same classes of invest- 
ments, they will have to pay more for them, and the dividends 
payable to depositors and policy-holders will, consequently, be re- 
duced. 

Touching the limits fixed by the proposed legislation for 
the amount of new business that may be written, Mr. Emery Mc- 
CLINTOCK, the actuary of the Mutual, has expressed the opinion 
that, under the proposed restrictions with regard to commissions 
and rebates, the big companies would not be able even to write 
$50,000,000 worth of business in a year. He believed that $10,000,- 
000 a year would be nearer the figure. Mr. McCriintock also re- 
gards as too drastic the provision making a violation of the pro- 
posed statutes a misdemeanor. He asserts that contingencies may 
easily arise which would unavoidably put the total annual ex- 
penses beyond the loadings on the premiums coupled with the mor- 
tality gain, but, nevertheless, the officers might be liable to im- 
prisonment. No sane man, he says, would be willing to take such 
a chance. Especially worthy of attention is the fact that Presi- 
dent Paut Morton, of the Equitable, when invited to outline his 
views, declared that he had as yet no criticism to make of the 
ARMSTRONG committee’s report. He thought the committee en- 
titled to great credit for its exhaustive work, and declared that he 
should be glad to conform to any laws the Legislature in its 
wisdom might see fit to enact. If, however, after carefully di- 
gesting the report, he should find himself in disagreement with 
any of the conclusions reached by that committee, he would say so 
frankly; but no representative of the Equitable would be a.mem- 
ber of the Third House in Albany, nor would any agent of that 
company, as such, be permitted to appear there to oppose insur- 
ance legislation. We should add that a supplemental bill, intro- 
duced by State-Senator ArmstrRoNG on February 26, aims to 
assure further protection to policy-holders. By this bill the cause 
of death need not be given when a claim is made for the payment 
of a policy, which, on the contrary, must be paid forthwith, after 
due proof of death has been furnished. Another change is that, 
after a policy has been in force one year, it is incontestable by the 
company issuing the same. 





President Hadley on the Hepburn Bill 


On February 25 the New York Herald published an interesting 
interview with Dr. ArrHur T. HAbLEy, in which the president of 
Yale University criticised the Hepspurn bill, but expressed the 
belief that it would be better for the Senate to pass it in the 
form given to it by the House of Representatives than to insist 
upon improving it. He considers the attempt embodied in the 
Hepsurn bill to constitute the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a court of last resort, so far as findings of fact are concerned, 
illogical and potentially injurious. He assumed, what now prob- 
ably he has some doubt about, that the conservative element 
in the Senate would be strong enough to insert in the HePBuRN 
measure a provision for a fuller court review, like that which 
existed in the Escu-Townsenp bill. It was not clear to him, 
however, that much would be gained by such a course. The com- 
mission. would still think itself a judicial body, and would make 
enough doubtful orders regarding rates to prevent it from having 
any real influence on the railroad management of the country 
viewed as a whole. He conceded thet if the judicial function 
could be given exclusively to the courts, and it could be made plain 
to the commissioners that they were expected to’ do something 
else, there would be a very substantial gain; but, in Dr. HADLEY’s 
opinion, if you only give some of the judicial functions to the 
courts, and leave the commissioners to exercise others, the gain 
would be too slight to be worth considering. 

Dr. HADLEY goes on to mention several strong reasons why in 
his judgment the conservative element in the Senate had better 
accept the HEprurn bill as it is than insist upon a compromise 
measure. He points out, in the first place, that if the railroad 
men attempt to have the bill modified, their action will be regarded 
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as a selfish effort to block the wheels of legislation for their own 
private interests. This is pronounced a blunder. Dr. HADLEY holds 
that, from the view-point of railroad management alone, the good 
derived from preventing the passage of the Hepsurn bill in its 
present form would not nearly counterbalance the harm that would 
come from assuming an attitude of factious or self-seeking oppo- 
sition. The president of Yale University is convinced that the 
Heppurn bill would not greatly hurt the railroads. He thinks, 
on the contrary, that if anybody will be much harmed by attempts, 
which he believes will prove illusory, to limit rights of appeal, 
it will be the shippers. ‘This being a free country, if the shippers 
are bent upon hurting themselves, Dr. HADLEY suggests that it 
may be inexpedient for the railroads to take much trouble to pre- 
vent them. He opines that, should the HEpsurn bill be passed 
in substantially the form in which it left the House of Representa- 
tives, there is.a chance that, after a few years of unsatisfactory 
operation, it may be repealed. That is to say, people may do here 
what they have often done in England—admit the failure of one 
piece of legislation and try to devise a better one. If, on the 
other hand, a compromise measure is adopted, nobody will know 
who is responsible for the failure. Each party will cast the blame 
upon the other. Ten years hence we shall recognize that we have 
accomplished nothing, but we shall be unable to tell whose fault 
it is. President HApLEy proceeds to remind us that to-day the 
country is swept by a great wave of moral sentiment, due partly 


to the insurance revelations, partly to the evidences of political 


corruption in cities, and partly to various abuses of corporate 
power which have been brought to light. He foresees that if the 
spirit of reform is allowed to have its own way, it will result in 
a good many wise acts, and also in some foolish ones; but he has 
faith that the good will outweigh the evil. If, however, the wave 
of moral sentiment is withstood, every case of unintelligent re- 
sistance will give rise to deep-seated misunderstanding, will in- 
tensify the evils and dangers incident to the movement, will make 
radicals out of those who would and should have been conservative, 
and will, when the next industrial and commercial crisis occurs, 
leave us face to face with the peril of bitter class struggle. 

The president of Yale University avows that, in his judgment, 
the position taken by a minority of the Republican United States 
Senators, that they will stand for a bill which has the approval 
of the President, and not for one which lacks it, is a wise one. 
Personally, he does not coneur with the President in believing that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is a proper body to under- 
take a judicial determination of rates; nevertheless, he believes 
it to be better ‘to acquiesce in a measure of which the President 
approves than to insist upon a compromise which would not satisfy 
him or any one else. How does President HApLey arrive at this 
seemingly inconsistent conclusion? On this ground, namely, al- 
though Mr. RoosEVELT is a man of many-sided activities that very 
tew persons believe him to be right in everything, yet a great 
majority of the American people are confident that he is right 
in general. Therefore, if Mr. RooSEvVELT announces his approval 
of a bill, there is more than ordinary reason for making that bill 
a law. He does not represent himself alone. On the contrary, 
he represents a tremendous volume of public sentiment which, 
under leadership like this, will not have dangerous results, but 
which, should it fall, as it might fall, under the direction of other 
leaders, would be apt to become hysterical or pernicious. 

Summing up the existing situation, Dr. HADLEY says that the 
Hepsurn bill does not seem likely to accomplish its object. He 
recalls the fact that the history of English railroad regulation 
shows that a similar measure, passed under closely analogous cir- 
cumstances, failed to do the good which its advocates expected. 
He predicts that the failure will be repeated in the United States 
when an act of Congress shall provide that a commission shall 
be at once an executive, a legislative, and a judicial body. He 
deems the combination of these three functions in one office re- 
pugnant to the Constitution of the United States, to the common 
law of England, and to the American sense of fair play. He con- 
siders the Hepsurn bill subject to this further criticism, that, 
by investing the Interstate Commerce Commission with certain 
judicial duties and powers which it cannot well assume, it in- 
capacitates that commission for most important administrative 
functions which properly belong to it. Dr. Haptry is convinced 
that what the United States need is an act under which the com- 
mission would take part in the making of tariffs, and give effect 
to the public interest in the broad questions of railroad manage- 
ment, leaving the specific cases oi violation of statutes to be stopped 
or punished by the courts. He considers very strong indeed the 
arguments, both historical and economical, in favor of a bill which 
shall empower a commission to do its own business, instead of 
relieving it of that duty in order that it may do somebody else’s 
business. If, however, these arguments do not for the moment 
carry conviction to a majority of the American people, and if a 
measure framed upon these lines would fail to get the needed 
votes in Congress, Dr. Hapiey, for his part, would not try to 
compromise. In his judgment, a law based on bad principles is 
sometimes better than a law based on no principles at all; and 
the harm which would come, either to the railroads or to the 
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country as a whole from the passage of the Heprurn bill, or 
anything at all like it, is a far less serious evil than the spirit 
of distrust and of class antagonism which would be aroused by 


factious opposition. 





Personal and Pertinent 


THe European newspapers announce that the Grand Duke of 
Hesse has recently registered himself at Darmstadt as proprietor 
of the grand-ducal potteries there, and has received a license to 
trade. Now we know where the cracked Russian Grand Dukes 
come from, we hope his grace will stiffen the mixture up a bit. 


Tf a ton of coal is placed on the ground and left there, and an- 
other ton is placed under a shed, the latter loses about twenty-five 
per cent. of its heating power, the former about forty-seven per 
cent.—Indianapolis News. 

A great deal depends upon who sees you put it there. 


An interesting story, and one highly characteristic of the dead 
monarch, clings to one of the wreaths which were placed beside 
the bier of King Curistian, of Denmark, in the “ Garden Room ” 
of the Amalienborg Palace at Copenhagen. The wreath bore this 
message: “ From a thankful Shepherd’s boy at Bernstorff Court 
Park. Thanks to you, my beloved King.” Many years ago the 
sender was a shepherd’s boy in the vicinity of Bernstorff, and, in 
some way, King CHRISTIAN became interested in him and his poor 
family. From time to time he helped them, and never failed to 
inquire about the boy when visiting Bernstorff. One day he sent 
him to the harbor authorities, recommending him for work. The 
work was given to him, and he is there now in a good situation. 


The recent visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to the 
Palace of King THEEBaw, at Mandalay, recalls the circumstance 
by which he learned to speak English. His father one day in- 
spected a mission school in Rangoon, and the missionary in charge 
urged him to encourage the work by sending one of his sons to the 
school. The King replied that he would be very glad to do so, and 
asked, ‘‘ What age should the boy be?” 

* About fifteen, your Majesty.” 

Immediately the King turned to his Prime Minister. “ Have 
a son of about fifteen?” 

“Oh, yes; many, your Majesty,” was the reply. 

And THEEBAW was selected. 


“4 


When GerorcEe ADE stopped in London on his way to Egypt the 
English newspaper reporters harried him out and interviewed him. 
We wonder what GreorGe thought of them. One of them wrote that 
“Mr. Ape speaks English without the assistance of an interpreter, 
and in casual conversation, as a Daily Mail representative was sur- 
prised to find yesterday, uses no slang at all, neither English nor 
American.” By way of explaining the “ awful effect,’ as he ex- 
pressed it, his “ Fables” had had upon Mr. ANDREW LANG, GroRGE 
said to the reporters, “I had referred to a restaurant in the 
Italian quarter of New York as a ‘ spaghetti joint,’ and Mr. Lana, 
in his kindly way, was sorry for me, as he pointed out that spa- 
ghetti, being well known to every one with the slightest ac- 
quaintance with modern languages a plastic vegetable product, 
could not be described ‘as a ‘ joint.’ ” 


The future of the mosquito is shrouded in the most tragic gloom 
now that the American Mosquito Extermination Society is after 
him hotfoot, and, incidentally, after “ moral and financial support.” 
In a little pamphlet which cordially invites the recipient to join 
the society attention is called to a list of more or less alluring 
memberships in the organization. For the small sum of two dollars 
annually one may become an “active” member, five dollars an- 
nually entitles one to the distinction of “ sustaining” membership, 
and for other sums, up to $1000, the joiner has his choice of “ as- 
sociate, life member,” “ patron,” or “ founder.” Contemplation 
of the inexpensive “active” membership suggests the idea that its 
purchaser can hope for littie more than a wet towel, energized 
by his own agility, in the glorious work of extermination. The 
“ sustaining ” membership suggests anything save extermination, 
and, in that light, is heroically expensive at five dollars. 


> + 


The Pope’s fondness for boys is well known, and it has served 
signally to distinguish one sturdy American youngster, STANHOPE 
Nrxon, the eleven-year-old son of Lewis Nixon, the shipbuilder. 
To him Pope Prus X. gave not only an affectionate hug and a 
blessing but a large silver medal which is his proudest possession. 
When Mr. Nixon was on his way to build torpedo-boats in Russia 
he stopped in Rome, and, with Mrs. Nrxon and their son, had a 
private audience with the Pope. Monsignor KENNepy, President of 
the American College at Rome, said to them just before their 
entrance, “ when His Holiness sees your boy he will have no eyes 
whatever for you.” And this was well borne out, because as soon 
as the Pope saw young NIXON he ceased speaking, opened his arms 
and hugged the boy to his breast. A few moments later he bade one 
of his chamberlains bring the medal which le gave the lad with a 
benediction. 









Woodrow Wilson as a Candidate 


Some Press Comments 


(From the Atlanta “ Journal”) 

That was a high compliment paid to Dr. Woodrow Wilson by 
George Harvey, when, at the Lotus Club dinner to Dr. Wilson, he 
placed that distinguished educator in nomination for the Presi- 
deney on the Democratic ticket in 1908. 

The surprise was complete to Dr. Wilson and all the guests, but 
the latter promptly showed their approval by prolonged and hearty 
applause. The dinner was in no sense political, and of those present 
probably a majority were Republicans; but, none the less, all 
voiced their approbation of the honor done their guest. 

Since it is well known that Harvard men talk of President Roose- 
velt as successor to President Eliot, when Mr. Roosevelt shall 
have left the White House, this nomination of Dr. Wilson sug- 
gests what may prove to be a notable coincident. 

If time should indeed bring it about thus, then, verily, shall we 
have come upon a satisfactory solution not only of the problem 
as to what we shall do with our Presidents, but also of the puzzle 
as to where shall we look for them. 


(From the Washington “ Star”) 

George Harvey, the editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY, suggests Presi- 
dent Wilson of Princeton University for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination in 1908. Well, why not? That is, if Mr. Bryan, or Mr. 
Hearst, or some other man of their faith, is not on the cards for 
the contest. In other words, if the Democratic. party is not wholly 
and irrevocably radical, and is willing to make another appeal to 
the country under conservative leadership, Professor Wilson has 
claims to consideration. 

In 1904 the party turned from the strictly political to the judicial 
field for its candidate. ‘The play was for conservative support. 
Mr. Bryan had twice been defeated on a radical platform, and 
hope of success on that line was faint. So Judge Parker, per- 
fumed with the approval of certain Eastern influences, was nomi- 
nated. He failed, it is true, but not because of his conservatism. 
His colorlessness was a handicap, and, besides, nobody could have 
defeated Theodore Roosevelt. The fates themselves would have 
upset any Democratic programme that year. 

Now why not turn from both the political and the judicial fields 
to the field of scholarship? Why not try a distinguished educator, 
who stands in that field and in all fields for safe things and things 
of good report? As Mr. Roosevelt is a man of Eastern birth and 
Western training, Professor Wilson is a man of Southern birth 
and Eastern training. He is not only a distinguished executive 
as an educator, but has reputation as a brilliant historian, and he 
has lived long enough in New Jersey to imbibe much of the spirit 
of that State about practical matters. 

Two of the most successful of our early Presidents were scholarly 
men, who knew books as well as everyday business, and had strong 
leanings toward the academic shades. Mr. Jefferson, whose great- 
est pride it was to have founded the University of Virginia, 
would have made a perfect president of that, or any other similar 
institution. And Quincey Adams would have made a_ perfect 
president of Harvard University. Henry Clay marvelled at the 
ability of so bookish a man, who poured himself out so fully in a 
diary, to grapple familiarly with political affairs. 

It might be well for the Democracy, unless it is thoroughly 
Bryanized, or Hearstized, to nominate Professor Wilson, or some 
other clean, clear thinker of his class. In the past forty years it 
has failed with several politicians, an editor, a soldier, and last 
time with a judge. 


(From the Washington “ Star”) , 

The Charleston News and Courier cordially indprses George 
Harvey’s suggestion of President Wilson of Princeton for Presi- 
dent. In commenting on The Star’s comments on, the subject, 
wherein it was pointed out that Mr. Jefferson’ and Quincy 
Adams, both of whom acquitted themselves ably in the White 
House, would have served well in such an office as President Wil- 
son now fills, the esteemed News and Courier says: 


According to his lights and for his day Dr. Wilson does not 
suffer in comparison with either of the great men named. He is 
capable, he is loyal, he is’ faithful to the Constitution, and he 
would make as ideal President. The so-called ‘ vested interests’ 
would not be afraid of him, and the revoluticnary or socialistic 
wing of the party would have respect for his honesty, however 
they might differ from him upon questions of policy. Dr. Wilson 
is a Southern man who is fully known and appreciated in the 
Northern half of our country. He possesses great executive ability. 
He is a man of wide reading and fine scholarship, and would make 
an altogether admirable candidate. 

“Why not nominate him? He is sound on the currency question 
and orthodox in his views of popular government. He is not a 
political hack discredited by political failure, and he would measure 
up fully to the requirements of the office of President. We do 
not think he is any such man as Mr. Cleveland—we do not think 
there is any other such man in this country; but taking him by 
and large, he would make a fine candidate and an ideal President.” 


“Not any such man as Mr. Cleveland?” Let us all hope not. 
Surely the Democratic party does not want another such man as 
Mr. Cleveland in the White House. He got in the first time by 
a scratch—the same sort of scratch that landed his young pupil 


McClellan in the Mayor’s chair in New York for a second term— 
and at the end of four do-nothing years was defeated. He was 
nominated and elected in 1892 under the management of, William 
C. Whitney, acting for the great corporate interests in New York, 
and at the end of the four most disastrous years the country had 
ever known in times of peace the Democr: atic party was in such 
a state of discord and demoralization that a rattling stump- 
orator, by the aid of one rousing deliverance, took complete pos- 
session of it, and is still in possession. An educator—even an 
ordinary educator—ought to be able to beat that. The chances are 
that President Wilson, with an opportunity, would. 

But listen to Henry Watterson, who, breathing the balmy air of 
Florida just now, is seeing all things whole and making prophecies. 
In a summing up of the political situation for his newspaper, Mr. 
Watterson concludes as follows: 


“The old Democratic party grew so strong that it was able to 
make its exit the signal for a bloody war. The Republican party 
had grown so strong that it thinks it owns the earth, and has 
measurably lost the fear of God. The people seem at length ripe 
for a clean sweep. But they must be unified on some fighting- 
line and under some adequate leader, who, whatever else he is, 
we may make sure will not be a conservative.” 


In this view of the case President Wilson will not do at all, 
for his nomination would appeal above all things to the conserva- 
tive sentiment of the country. Can Mr. Watterson be “ unified 
on some fighting-line” with Colonel Harvey and the News and 
Courier? 


(From the New Haven “ Register”) 

The Hartford Courant takes a hand in the movement to persuade 
the Democratic party to nominate for its next President a college 
president. It says: “If Colonel Harvey’s suggestion about trying 
their luck in 1908 with a scholar finds favor in the eyes of the 
Democ1 ratic brethren, they are by no means shut up to Colonel 
Harvey’s nominee—Dr. Woodrow Wilson of Princeton. Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard is a little too old, perhaps, but there’s Dr. Henry Wade 
Rogers, Dean of the Yale Law School, not yet fifty-three, and young 
for his age. He isn’t a university president now, but he was. And 
there’s Dr. Edwin Anderson Alderman, president of the University 
of Virginia, not yet forty-five, and one of the nicest Democrats 
living. Dr. Rogers is a New Yorker by birth, Dr. Alderman is a 
North Carolinian.”” We grow nervous when we are left out of a 
controversy like this, so even at the risk of butting in we suggest 
that it end in an agreement to have the ticket read: For President, 
Rogers of Yale; for Vice-President, Alderman of the University 
of Virginia. Platform, the old flag and an appropriation. The 
latter ought to corral every Republican in sight. 


(From the Charleston “ News and Courier”) 

George Harvey is backing Dr. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton 
University, for the Democratic nomination for President in 1908. 
The Hartford Courant suggests that Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, may be 
a little too old, but that Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, Dean of the Yale 
Law School, is not yet fifty-three years of age, and is young for his 
years, and it suggests further that Dr. Edwin Anderson Alderman, 
president of the Univer sity of Virginia, not yet forty-five, is “ one 
of the nicest Democrats living.” We would very gladly vote for Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson, and we might not offer any serious objection 
to Dr. Eliot or to Dr. Rogers, but we could not quite stand Dr. 
Alderman, of the University of Virginia. If we must have a Uni- 
versity President let us draw the line on Alderman and take Wood- 
row Wilson. 


(From the Raleigh “ News Observer”) 

George Harvey, the editor of HARPER’ S WEEKLY, suggests Presi- 
dent Wilson, of Princeton University, for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination in 1908. If he can organize the Jersey voters 
as well as he can drill the freshmen or write history, he would’ be 
a winning candidate. 


(From the Knoxville “ Tribune”) 

Harper’s WEEKLY suggests that the Democrats nominate Presi- 
dent Wilson, of Princeton, as their next candidate for President. 
Such a proceeding would give Bryan and Hearst and lots of their 
followers a shaking up that would be the opposite of gentle. 


(From the Baltimore “ Sun”) 
teorge Harvey nominates President W oodrow Wilson, of Prince- 
ton, for President of the United States. This might stop Harvard 
from getting all the big offices. 





(From the Columbus “ Journal”) 
The suggestion of HaRPER’S WEEKLY to the Democrats to try a 
scholar for a Presidential nominee next time has created a favor- 
able impression. 
























































































































The Ruins of a Fire at Panama, said to have been caused by the Fumigation Brigade of the Sanitary Squad during the Fight 
against Yellow Fever 


























The Fumigation Brigade of the Sanitary Department at Panama preparing a House for Disinfection 


SNAP-SHOTS FROM THE CANAL ZONE 


The photographs, which have just been received from Panama, are interesting as showing one of the methods of fumigating 
houses supposed to be infected by disease. The method is to paste paper over all the cracks in the outer walls of the building, 
place pots containing insect powder in each room, pour a little alcohol on the powder, touch a match to it, close up the last 
opening, and leave the house shut up for several hours.’ The house is then opened again and the air cleared. Each house in 
the town is fumigated once in two or three weeks. It is hoped that by this means yellow fever will be kept under control 
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HE presence of delegates from the United States at the 

Morocco Conference at Algeciras has given rise to more or 

less discussion both in the United States and Europe. 

The Democratic opposition in the Senate has attacked the 

administration of President Roosevelt for sending dele- 
gates to this conference, while in Europe there has been much 
speculation as to the reasons for the action of the United States, 
especially in view of the well-known Monroe Doctrine. The Demo- 
cratic criticism has proceeded on the theory that the presence of 
American delegates at Algeciras involves the disregard both of 
Washington’s warning against “ entangling alliances,” and also of 
the principles laid down in the Monroe Doctrine. The discussion 
in Europe, on the other hand, seems to be chiefly concerned with the 
meaning of this participation by the United States in a Euro- 
pean conference not wholly commercial in its purposes. The do- 
inestice criticism is based upon an erroneous and twisted conception 
both of Washington’s advice and of the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine, while the foreign speculation seems to be due partly to 
ignorance of American action toward Morocco in the past and 
partly to a wrong idea as to the well-settled policy of the United 
States in regard to its foreign relatiens. lt is not, perhaps, sur- 
prising that the very active part taken by the United States in 
protecting her commerce in the Mediterranean, and the highly 
cflicient and effective war which she waged with the Barbary States 
more than a century ago should now be forgotten. But it is a little 
odd that both at home and abroad the fact that the United States 
in 1863 and again in 1880 joined with the European powers in 
making treaties with Morocco should apparently be entirely over- 
looked, for that fact is at once the reason and the precedent for 
American action at the present time. The treaty of 1863 related 
to the establishment of a lighthouse under international protection 
at Cape Spartel, and that of 1880 was an elaborate arrangement 
for defining the rights and providing for the protection of 
foreigners in Morocco, and also for opening the ports of Morocco 
to the subjects and citizens of the signatory powers on terms of 
the most favored nation. When Moroccan affairs again appeared 
in the field of international politics as a subject of discussion, 
and it became necessary to settle the questions which had thus 
arisen, it was a matter of course that all the signatories to the 
treaty of 1880 should be invited to take part, and the United 
States was accordingly asked by the Sultan of Morocco to send 
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Many persons are asking why this government has taken a hand in the settlement of the Moroc- 
can situation. The following authoritative article by Senator Lodge is at once an answer and an 
explanation. It answers the protest against the sending of United States delegates to Algeciras, 
and explains the reasons for the presence of the United States at the international conference 


delegates to Algeciras. In fact, it was understood that some of the 
signatories of 1880 refused to accept the invitation unless all were 
asked, and especially unless the United States was invited. There 
is, therefore, nothing new or startling in the fact that the United 
States should have been asked to take part in a conference to 
settle the affairs of Morocco, for this was merely the continuance of 
a policy which had been in existence for more than forty years. 
The United States had very naturally shared in the previous con- 
ferences and treaties because the protection of her citizens and of 
her commercial interests in Morocco was involved. Now that the 
commercial relations of Morocco with the rest of the world are 
again in question, the United States, in view of her previous ac- 
tion, could neither be excluded from a conference to settle this 
question, nor would it have been right for her to absent herself. 
The point made, however, by those in America who oppose this 
action by the United States is that the Morocco Conference in- 
volves military and political questions as well as commercial, and 
that the great powers of Europe are deeply concerned in these 
military and political differences, which are. so serious as even to 
threaten war. There is really nothing in this point which should 
cause any objection to the presence of the United States at Alge- 
ciras, and even the briefest consideration of the foreign policy of 
the United States will show the soundness of this assertion. 
Washington’s warning against “ entangling alliances,” so much 
invoked against permitting the United States to share in the 
Algeciras Conference, was due to the trouble which had becn 
caused by the treaty of alliance between France and the Unitcd 
States made when the American colonies were engaged in the War 
of Independence against England. When the French revolution 
involved France in war with the other European powers and with 
Great Britain, she insisted that the United States was bound to take 
part with her in these hostilities. Washington’s administration 
held that the treaty with France bound the United States only in 
case of defensive war, and that the war in which France was then 
engaged was offensive, but this decision and the neutrality policy 
adopted by Washington in consequence of it were very unpopular 
in the United States, and led to many serious difficulties. It was 
with these facts strongly in his mind that Washington, in his 
farewell address, laid down so strongly the proposition that the 
United States should hold itself free from all “ entangling alli- 
ances,” and to the policy thus impressed upon his countrymen by 
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the first President the United States has ever since rigidly adhered. 
It is not worth while to discuss whether this policy, strictly en- 
forced, is abstractly wise or not. The American people for more 
than a hundred years have not only believed in its wisdom, but 
have faithfully observed it, and there is no probability that it will 
ever or ought ever to be departed from. 

The Monroe Doctrine, which was the corollary of Washington’s 
neutrality policy, declared, broadly speaking, that Europe must not 
interfere with the governments established in America, and that 
no portion of the American hemisphere was open to any further 
colonization. It also reiterated the allegiance of the country to 
the doctrine of Washington as expressed in the policy of neu- 
trality and in the avoidance of “ entangling alliances.” The policy 
ot Washington, however, does not in the least exclude, and never 
has been held to exclude, the United States from agreements with 
one or more European powers as to matters affecting trade and 
commerce, or from international conventions which are entered 
into for the improvement of conditions in war, or for the promo- 
tion of the world’s peace. The following list of treaties with 
European powers and of international agreements upon such sub- 
jects shows by the mere enumeration what the attitude of the 
United States has been in this respect for many years. In 1863 
the United States joined with certain countries of Europe in a 
general treaty as to tariff dues on the river Scheldt. In 1866 she 
joined with France, Great Britain, and the Netherlands: in a tariff 
treaty with Japan. In 1899 she made a joint treaty with Ger- 
many and Great Britain for the settlement of the Samoan question. 
The United States joined in international conventions in 1864 re- 
lating to wounded in time of war; again in 1868 on the same sub- 
iect; in 1875 on weights and measures; in 1883 as to industrial 
property; in 1884 as to submarine cables; in 1886 as to the ex- 
change of official documents; in 1890 as to customs tariffs; in 1890 
as to the African slave trade; in 1899 in a general treaty for the 
exclusion of spirituous liquors from Africa; in 1901 she was one of 
the signers of the protoco] with China as to the Boxer trouble, 
and in 1899 united in all the Hague conventions. Any other policy, 
indeed, than that disclosed by these treaties and conventions would 
be childish in the extreme, and Washington, who was not only a 
great statesman but one of the wisest of men, would have been 
the last to suggest that the principle laid down by him in his 
farewell address was so fatuous as to exclude the United States 
from such agreements as those ‘ust enumerated. 

The theory that the Monroe Doctrine shuts us out from partici- 
pation in any European engagement of any kind whatever is 
equally unfounded. The Monroe Doctrine is not international law. 
It is the policy of the United States which exists because the 
United States maintains it, and proposes to maintain it by force 
if necessary. It commands assent primarily by the support of the 
United States, and also, as the American people believe, by its 
own intrinsic reasonableness. The Monroe Doctrine is the balance- 


of-power policy applied to the Western Hemisphere, and the United 
States will uphold it as the balance of power is upheld by the 
nations of Europe, and because it is essential to her own peace 





and safety. But the fact that we do not permit Europe to inter- 
fere in affairs which solely concern the American continents is 
no reason why we should not make with the powers of Europe 
such agreements as have been described affecting trade or com- 
merce or the peace of the world. If we were to seek for territorial 
possessions in Eurcpe, or if we were to engage ourselves in Euro- 
pean alliances which might involve us in war, then indeed we 
should violate both the policy of Washington and of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but we have not done and have no. intention of doing 
either. We seek no territory anywhere and desire none, least of 
all in Europe. For strategic reasons we were ready to buy. the 
Danish Islands a few years ago, and are ready to do so now. But 
when Denmark, yielding to outside pressure, declined to, ratify 
the treaty we found no fault. We are perfectly content that Den- 
mark should retain her islands, but it must be distinctly under. 
stood that if she sells we are the only purchaser, and the attempt 
of any other power to take these islands or other American terri- 
tory especially on the Caribbean Sea, or along the route of the 
anal, would be regarded by the American people as _ practically 
an act of war. I repeat, we seek no territory anywhere, we desire 
none; in Europe it could not be forced upon us, and our only 
purpose in any dealings relating to European affairs would be to 
protect our own commercial interests and to advance the cause 
of peace and good will among the nations. We do not pretend to 
be more disinterested or unselfish than our neighbors, but in the 
nature of things, so far as Europe is concerned, our objects can 
only be peace, commerce, and good relations. We are at Algeciras 
because we are signatories to the previous treaties, and. because 
our commercial interests are involved in the settlement of the 
recent differences. It is also true that the influence of the United 
States will be used, as it was used last June when the Moroccan 
troubles began, for the promotion of the world’s peace, and this, 
also, is no departure either from the policy of the farewell address 
or from the Monroe Doctrine. Under the Hague Convention, to 
which the United States was a signatory. each nation has the right 
to offer its good offices for the settlement of differences between 
other signatory nations. President Roosevelt exercised this right 
last summer to bring about a conclusion of the war between Rus- 
sia and Japan. His brilliant success commanded the admiration 
and gratitude not only of his own countrymen but of the world. 
It would be a melancholy thing indeed if the moral influence of the 
United States could not be exerted for such a purpose. It is in 
conformity to this same policy that the influence of the United 
States has been used hitherto in the Moroccan question, and will 
be used again at Algeciras to prevent war, if there is any danger 
of it, between two great powers, both friends of the United States, 
the conflict between whom would be a most dire misfortune which 
would call down upon the aggressor the reprobation of civilized 
mankind, 

This is the whole case so far as the United States at Algeciras 
is concerned, The appearance there of the American delegates is 
in strict conformity with the attitude which the United States 
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Some Press 


(From the Atlanta “ Journal” } 

That was a high compliment paid to Dr. Woodrow Wilson by 
George Harvey, when, at the Lotus Club dinner to Dr. Wilson, he 
placed that distinguished educator in nomination for the Presi- 
dency on the Democratic ticket in 1908. 

The surprise was complete to Dr. Wilson and all the guests, but 
the latter promptly showed their approval by prolonged and hearty 
applause. The dinner was in no sense political, and of those present 
probably a majority were Republicans; but, none the less, all 
voiced their approbation of the honor done their guest. 

Since it is well known that Harvard men talk of President Roose- 
velt as successor to President Eliot, when Mr. Roosevelt shall 
have left the White House, this nomination of Dr. Wilson sug- 
gests what may prove to be a notable coincident. 

If time should indeed bring it about thus, then, verily, shall we 
have come upon a satisfactory solution not only of the problem 
as to what we shall do with our Presidents, but also of the puzzle 
as to where shall we look for them. 


(From the Washington * Star’) 

George Harvey, the editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY, suggests Presi- 
dent Wilson of Princeton University for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination in 1908. Well, why not? That is, if Mr. Bryan, or Mr. 
Hearst, or some other man of their faith, is not on the cards for 
the contest. In other words, if the Democratic party is not wholly 
and irrevocably radical, and is willing to make another appeal to 
the country under conservative leadership, Professor Wilson has 
claims to consideration. 

In 1904 the party turned from the strictly political to the judicial 
field for its candidate. ‘The play was for conservative support. 
Mr. Bryan had twice been defeated on a radical platform, and 
hope of success on that line was faint. So Judge Parker, per- 
fumed with the approval of certain Eastern influences, was nomi- 
nated. He failed, it is true, but not because of his conservatism. 
His colorlessness was a handicap, and, besides, nobody could have 
defeated Theodore Roosevelt. The fates themselves would have 
upset any Democratic programme that vear. 

Now why not turn from both the political and the judicial fields 
to the field of scholarship? Why not try a distinguished educator, 
who stands in that field and in all fields for safe things and things 
of good report’ As Mr. Roosevelt is a man of Eastern birth and 
Western training, Professor Wilson is a man of Southern birth 
and Eastern training. He is not only a distinguished executive 
as an educator, but has reputation as a brilliant historian, and he 
has lived long enough in New Jersey to imbibe much of the spirit 
of that State about practical matters. 

Two of the most successful of our early Presidents were scholarly 
men, who knew books as well as everyday business, and had strong 
leanings toward the academic shades. Mr. Jefferson, whose great- 
est pride it was to have founded the University of Virginia, 
would have made a perfect president of that, or any other similar 
institution. And Quincy Adams would have made a_ perfect 
president of Harvard University. Henry Clay marvelled at the 
ability of so bookish a man, who poured himself out so fully in a 
diary, to grapple familiarly with political affairs. 

It might be well for the Democracy, unless it is thoroughly 
Bryanized, or Hearstized, to nominate Professor Wilson, or some 
other clean, clear thinker of his class. In the past forty years it 
has failed with several politicians, an editor, a soldier, and last 
time with a judge. 


(From the Washington “ Star”) 

The Charleston News and Courier cordially indorses George 
Harvey’s suggestion of President Wilson of Princeton for Presi- 
dent. In commenting on The Star's comments on the subject, 
wherein it was pointed out that Mr. Jefferson and Quiney 
Adams, both of whom acquitted themselves ably in the White 
House, would have served well in such an office as President Wil- 
son now fills, the esteemed News and Courier says: 


“ According to his lights and for his day Dr. Wilson does not 
suffer in comparison with either of the great men named. He is 
capable, he is loyal, he is faithful to the Constitution, and he 
would make as ideal President. The so-called ‘ vested interests’ 
would not be afraid of him, and the revoluticnary or socialistic 
wing of the party would have respect for his honesty, however 
they might differ from him upon questions of policy. Dr. Wilson 
is a Southern man who is fully known and appreciated in the 
Northern half of our country. He possesses great executive ability. 
He is a man of wide reading and fine scholarship, and would make 
an altogether admirable candidate. 

“Why not nominate him? He is sound on the currency question 
and orthodox in his views of popular government. He is not a 
political hack discredited by political failure, and he would measure 
up fully to the requirements of the office of President. We do 
not think he is any such man as Mr. Cleveland—we do not think 
there is any other such man in this country; but taking him by 
and large, he would make a fine candidate and an ideal President.” 


“ Not any such man as Mr. Cleveland?” Let us all hope not. 
Surely the Democratic party does not want another such .man as 
Mr. Cleveland in the White House. He got in the first time by 
a scratech—the same sort of scratch that landed his young pupil 
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McClellan in the Mayor’s chair in New York for a second term— 
and at the end of four do-nothing years was defeated. He was 
nominated and elected in 1892 under the management of William 
C. Whitney, acting for the great corporate interests in New York, 
and at the end of the four most disastrous years the country had 
ever known in times of peace the Democratic party was in such 
a state of discord and demoralization that a _ rattling stump- 
orator, by the aid of one rousing deliverance, took complete pos- 
session of it, and is still in possession. An educator—even an 
ordinary educator—ought to be able to beat that. The chances are 
that President Wilson, with an opportunity, would. 

But listen to Henry Watterson, who, breathing the balmy air of 
Florida just now, is seeing all things whole and making prophecies. 
In a summing up of the political situation for his newspaper, Mr, 
Watterson concludes as follows: 


“The old Democratic party grew so strong that it was able to 
make its exit the signal for a bloody war. The Republican party 
had grown so strong that it thinks it owns the earth, and has 
measurably lost the fear of God. The people seem at length ripe 
for a clean sweep. But they must be unified on some fighting- 
line and under some adequate leader, who, whatever else he is, 
we may make sure will not be a conservative.” 


In this view of the case President Wilson will not do at all, 
for his nomination would appeal above all things to the conserva- 
tive sentiment of the country. Can Mr. Watterson be “ unified 
on some fighting-line” with Colonel Harvey and the Neirs and 
Courier? 


(From the New Haven “ Register”) 

The Hartford Courant takes a hand in the movement to persuade 
the Democratic party to nominate for its next President a college 
president. It says: “If Colonel Harvey’s suggestion about trying 
their luck in 1908 with a scholar finds favor in the eyes of the 
Democratic brethren, they are by no means shut up to Colonel 
Harvey’s nominee—Dr. Woodrow Wilson of Princeton. Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard is a little too old, perhaps, but there’s Dr. Henry Wade 
togers, Dean of the Yale Law School, not yet fifty-three, and young 
for his age. He isn’t a university president now, but he was. And 
there’s Dr. Edwin Anderson Alderman, president of the University 
of Virginia, not yet forty-five, and one of the nicest Democrats 
living. Dr. Rogers is a New Yorker by birth, Dr. Alderman is a 
North Carolinian.”” We grow nervous when we are left out of a 
controversy like this, so even at the risk of butting in we suggest 
that it end in an agreement to have the ticket read: For President, 
Rogers of Yale: for Vice-President, Alderman of the University 
of Virginia. Platform, the old flag and an appropriation, The 
latter ought to corral every Republican in sight. 


(From the Charleston “ News and Courier”) 

George Harvey is backing Dr. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton 
University, for the Democratic nomination for President in 1908. 
The Hartford Courant suggests that Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, may be 
a little too old, but that Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, Dean of the Yale 
Law School, is not yet fifty-three years of age, and is young for his 
vears, and it suggests further that Dr. Edwin Anderson Alderman, 
president of the University of Virginia, not yet forty-five, is “ one 
of the nicest Democrats living.” We would very gladly vote for Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson, and we might not offer any serious objection 
to Dr. Eliot or to Dr. Rogers, but we could not quite stand Dr. 
Alderman, of the University of Virginia. If we must have a Uni- 
versity President let us draw the line on Alderman and take Wood- 
row Wilson. 


(From the Raleigh “ News Observer”) 

George Harvey, the editor of HARPER’S WEEKLY, suggests Presi- 
dent Wilson, of Princeton University, for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination in 1908. If he can organize the Jersey voters 
as well as he can drill the freshmen or write history, he would be 
a winning candidate. 


(From the Knoxville “ Tribune”) ; 

HARPER’S WEEKLY suggests that the Democrats nominate Pres!- 

dent Wilson, of Princeton, as their next candidate for President. 

Such a proceeding would give Bryan and Hearst and lots of their 
followers a shaking up that would be the opposite of gentle. 


(From the Baltimore “ Sun”) : 
George Harvey nominates President Woodrow Wilson, of Prince- 
ton. for President of the United States. This might stop Harvard 
from getting all the big offices. 


(From the Columbus “ Journal ”’) 
The suggestion of HArPER’s WEEKLY to the Democrats to try ® 
scholar for a Presidential nominee next time has created a favor- 
able impression. . 



























































































































The Ruins of a Fire at Panama, said to have been caused by the Fumigation Brigade of the Sanitary Squad during the Fight 
against Yellow Fever 































The Fumigation Brigade of the Sanitary Department-at Panama preparing a House for Disinfeétion 





SNAP-SHOTS FROM THE CANAL ZONE 


The photographs, which have just been received from Panama, are interesting as showing one of the methods of fumigating 
houses supposed to be infected by disease. The method is to paste paper over all the cracks in the outer walls of the building, 
place pots containing insect powder in each room, pour a little alcohol on the powder, touch a match to it, close up. the last 
opening, and leave the house shut up for several hours. The house is then opened again and the air cleared. Each house in 
the town is fumigated once in two or three weeks. It is hoped that by this means yellow fever will be kept under control 
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Monroe Doctrine and Morocco 





By the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 


Senator from Massachusetts, Member of Foreign Affairs Committee 


Many persons are asking why this government has taken a hand in the settlement of the Moroc- 
can situation. The following authoritative article by Senator Lodge is at once an answer and an 
explanation. It answers the protest against the sending of United States delegates to Algeciras, 
and explains the reasons for the presence of the United States at the international conference 


HE presence of delegates from the United States at the 

Morocco Conference at Algeciras has given rise to more or 

less discussion both in the United States and Europe. 

The Democratic opposition in the Senate has attacked the 

administration of President Roosevelt for sending dele- 
gates to this conference, while in Europe there has been much 
speculation as to the reasons for the action of the United States, 
especially in view of the well-known Monroe Doctrine. The Demo- 
cratie criticism has proceeded on the theory that the presence of 
American delegates at Algeciras involves the disregard both of 
Washington’s warning against “ entangling alliances,” and also of 
the principles laid down in the Monroe Doctrine. The discussion 
in Europe, on the other hand, seems to be chiefly concerned with the 
meaning of this participation by the United States in a Euro- 
pean conference not wholly commercial in its yurposes. The do- 
mestie criticism is based upon an erroneous and twisted conception 
both of Washington’s advice and of the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine, while the foreign speculation seems to be due partly to 
ignorance of American action toward Morocco in the past and 
partly to a wrong idea as to the well-settled policy of the United 
States in regard to its foreign relations. It is not, perhaps, sur- 
prising that the very active part taken by the United States in 
protecting her commerce in the Mediterranean, and the highly 
cflicient and effective war which she waged with the Barbary States 
more than a century ago should now be forgotten. But it is a little 
odd that both at home and abroad the fact that the United States 
in 1863 and again in 1880 joined with the European powers in 
making treaties with Moroceo should apparently be entirely over- 
looked, for that fact is at once the reason and the precedent for 
American action at the present time. The treaty of 1863 related 
to the establishment of a lighthouse under international protection 
at Cape Spartel, and that of 1880 was an elaborate arrangement 
for defining the rights and providing for the protection of 
foreigners in Morocco, and also for opening the ports of Morocco 
to the subjects and citizens of the signatory powers on terms of 
the most favored nation. When Moroccan affairs again appeared 
in the field of international politics as a subject of discussion, 
and it became necessary to settle the questions which had thus 
arisen, it was a matter of course that all the signatories to the 
treaty of 1880 should be invited to take part, and the United 
States was accordingly asked by the Sultan of Morocco to send 


delegates to Algeciras. In fact, it was understood that some of the 
signatories of 1880 refused to accept the invitation unless all were 
asked, and especially unless the United States was invited. There 
is, therefore, nothing new or startling in the fact that the United 
States should have been asked to take part in a conference to 
settle the affairs of Morocco, for this was merely the continuance of 
a policy which had been in existence for more than forty years. 
The United States had very naturally shared in the previous con- 
ferences and treaties because the protection of her citizens and of 
her commercial interests in Morocco was involved. Now that the 
commercial relations of Morocco with the rest of the world are 
again in question, the United States, in view of her previous ac- 
tion, could neither be excluded from a conference to settle this 
question, nor would it have been right for her to absent herself, 
The point made, however, by those in America who oppose this 
action by the United States is that the Morocco Conference in- 
volves military and political questions as well as commercial, and 
that the great powers of Europe are deeply concerned in these 
military and political differences, which are so serious as even to 
threaten war. There is really nothing in this point which should 
cause any objection to the presence of the United States at Alge- 
ciras, and even the briefest consideration of the foreign policy of 
the United States will show the soundness of this assertion. 
Washington’s warning against “ entangling alliances,” so much 
invoked against permitting the United States to share in the 
Algeciras Conference, was due to the trouble which had _ been 
caused by the treaty of alliance between France and the United 
States made when the American colonies were engaged in the War 
of Independence against England. When the French revolution 
involved France in war with the other European powers and with 
Great Britain, she insisted that the United States was bound to take 
part with her in these hostilities. Washington’s administration 
held that the treaty with France bound the United States only in 
case of defensive war, and that the war in which France was then 
engaged was offensive, but this decision and the neutrality policy 
adopted by Washington in consequence of it were very unpopular 
in the United States, and led to many serious difficulties. It was 
with these facts strongly in his mind that Washington, in his 
farewell address, laid down so strongly the proposition that the 
United States should hold itself free from all ‘ entangling alli- 
ances,” and to the policy thus impressed upon his countrymen by 
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the first President the United States has ever since rigidly adhered. 
It is not worth while to discuss whether this policy, strictly en- 
forced, is abstractly wise or not. The American people for more 
than a hundred years have not only believed in its wisdom, but 
have faithfully observed it, and there is no probability that it will 
ever or ought ever to be departed from. 

The Monroe Doctrine, which was the corollary of Washington’s 
neutrality policy, declared, broadly speaking, that Europe must not 
interfere with the governments established in America, and that 
no portion of the American hemisphere was open to any further 
colonization. It also reiterated the allegiance of the country to 
the doctrine of Washington as expressed in the policy of neu- 
trality and in the avoidance of “ entangling alliances.” The policy 
of Washington, however, does not in the least exclude, and never 
has been held to exclude, the United States from agreements with 
one or more European powers as to matters affecting trade and 
commerce, or from international conventions which are entered 
into for the improvement of conditions in war, or for the promo- 
tion of the world’s peace. The following list of treaties with 
European powers and of international agreements upon such sub- 
jects shows by the mere enumeration what the attitude of the 
United States has been in this respect for many years. In 1863 
the United States joined with certain countries of Europe in a 
general treaty as to tariff dues on the river Scheldt. In 1866 she 
joined with France, Great Britain, and the Netherlands in a tariff 
treaty with Japan. In 1899 she made a joint treaty with Ger- 
many and Great Britain for the settlement of the Samoan question. 
The United States joined in international conventions in 1864 re- 
lating to wounded in time of war; again in 1868 on the same sub- 
ject; in 1875 on weights and measures; in 1883 as to industrial 
property; in 1884 as to submarine cables; in 1886 as to the ex- 
change of official documents; in 1890 as to customs tariffs; in 1890 
as to the African slave trade; in 1899 in a general treaty for the 
exclusion of spirituous liquors from Africa;'in 1901 she was one of 
the signers of the protocol with China as to the Boxer trouble, 
and in 1899 united in all the Hague conventions. Any other policy, 
indeed, than that disclosed by these treaties and conventions would 
be childish in the extreme, and Washington, who was not only a 
great statesman but one of the wisest of men, would have been 
the last to suggest that the principle laid down by him in his 
farewell address was so fatuous as to exclude the United States 
from such agreements as these just enumerated. 

The theory that the Monroe Doctrine shuts us out from partici- 
pation in any European engagement of any kind whatever is 
equally unfounded. The Monroe Doctrine is not international law. 
It js the policy of the United States which exists because the 
United States maintains it, and proposes to maintain it by force 
if necessary. It commands assent primarily by the support of the 
United States, and also, as the American people believe, by its 
Own intrinsic reasonableness. The Monroe Doctrine is the balance- 
of-power policy applied to the Western Hemisphere, and the United 
States will uphold it as the balance of power is upheld by the 
nations of Europe, and because it is essential to her own peace 


and safety. But the fact that we do not permit Europe to inter- 
fere in affairs which solely concern the American continents is 
no reason why we should not make with the powers of Europe 
such agreements as have been described affecting trade or com- 
merce or the peace of the world. If we were to seek for territorial 
possessions in Eurepe, or if we were to engage ourselves in Euro- 
pean alliances which might involve us in war, then indeed we 
should violate both the policy of Washington and of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but we have not done and have no intention of doing 
either. We seek no territory anywhere and desire none, least of 
all in Europe. For strategic reasons we were ready to buy the 
Danish Islands a few years ago, and are ready to do so now. But 
when Denmark, yielding to outside pressure, declined to ratify 
the treaty we found no fault. We are perfectly content that Den- 
mark should retain her islands, but it must be distinetly under- 
stood that if she sells we are the only purchaser, and the attempt 
of any other power to take these islands or other American terri- 
tory especially on the Caribbean Sea, or along the route of the 
canal, would be regarded by the American people as practically 
an act of war. I repeat, we seek no territory anywhere, we desire 
none; in Europe it could not be forced upon us, and our only 
purpose in any dealings relating to European affairs would be to 
protect our own commercial interests and to advance the cause 
of peace and good will among the nations. We do not pretend to 
be more disinterested or unselfish than our neighbors, but in the 
nature of things, so far as Europe is concerned, our objects can 
only be peace, commerce, and good relations. We are at Algeciras 
because we are signatories to the previous treaties, and because 
our commercial interests are involved in the settlement of the 
recent differences. It is also true that the influence of the United 
States will be used, as it was used last June when the Moroccan 
troubles began, for the promotion of the world’s peace, and this, 
also, is no departure either from the policy of the farewell address 
or from the Monroe Doctrine. Under the Hague Convention, to 
which the United States was a signatory, each nation has the right 
to offer its good offices for the settlement of differences between 
other signatory nations. President Rooseyelt exercised this right 
last summer to bring about a conclusion of the war between Rus- 
sia and Japan. His brilliant success commanded the admiration 
and gratitude not only of his own countrymen but of the world. 
It would be a melancholy thing indeed if the moral influence of the 
United States could not be exerted for such a purpose. It is in 
conformity to this same policy that the influence of the United 
States has been used hitherto in the Moroccan question, and will 
be used again at Algeciras to prevent war, if there is any danger 
of it, between two great powers, both friends of the United States, 
the conflict between whom would be a most dire misfortune which 
would call down upon the aggressor the reprobation of civilized 
mankind. 

This is the whole case so far as the United States at Algeciras 
is concerned. The appearance there of the American delegates is 
in strict conformity with the attitude which the United States 

(Continued on page 352.) 
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LEASANTLY prominent among 
travel memories connected with 
the desert stands the recollec- 
tion of my _ baggage - camel. 
Never will [| forget her. She 
was the first camel 1 could truthfully 
call my own. The sum paid for the 
privilege of her society was exceedingly 
small—I doubt if she were even aware 
of it—yet when it disappeared into the 
capot of her master’s burnous [| swelled with a new-born im- 
portance. The insigniticant handful of silver purchased for me 
the pleasures of possession and the exclusive service of four un- 
wearying legs. 

From the first moment I fell a willing victim to her fascinations. 
Wherein lay the secret of her charm I am unable to state, for 
although she courted interest, yet she defied analysis. Her power 
of attraction lay deep. Her stateliness, her reserve, her pride, 
her modest demeanor, her virginal strange air—all contributed 
to produce this effect. 

Yet her mental attitude made even more directly for dominant 
charm than did her physical qualities. In a word, she understood 
men. She knew that to retain their interest a lady must ever prac- 
tise a delicate aloofness, and that satiety lurked in the complete- 
ness of comprehension. 

I never inquired her age. Truth to tell, I never wished to do 
so. To have known her to be six, or sixteen, or sixty would have 
dispelled an illusion. And yet, there were moments when some 
antiquated prejudice—as, for instance, lier intolerance of smoking— 
led me to believe that she had seen life in the dawn of the crino- 
line. 

Nature had not treated her well. It had withheld from her 
the joys of motherhood. No little son or daughter t-otted be- 
side her, rejoicing her heart with imitations of grown-up stateli- 
ness. Yet, with her, love of babies was ulmost an infatuation. 
When some infantile camel 
strayed in her direction she . 
invariably made clumsy over- Strothrenn 
tures of affection. Her dark, 
unfathomable eyes, usually so 
repellent, would rest upon the 
little one with unusual wist- 
fulness, and bending her head 
she would lick the soft fur ot 
its neck with a gentle tongue. 
When interrupted by the ap- 
proach of the real mother she 
would feign indifference, but 
no one who had seen her ten- 
derness could be deceived or 
could fail to sympathize with 
the lonely heart seeking in 
vain for something to love. 

Balked in the outpourings 
of natural affection, she as 
sumed a moroseness which | 
felt was foreign to her nature; 
the sneer upon her upper lip 
and the supercilious pose of 
her head being but sand cast 
in the eves of the world. Nor 
could the store of her affec- 
tion be entirely concealed. 
Like many another maiden 
lady she lavished her devotion 
upon an object quite unworthy 
of the honor. No lap-dog or 
eat or even parrot being avail- 
able, she worshipped the thing 
she knew best—the desert. 
The pathos of it! On one side 
the empty, childless heart, and 
on the other the great in- 
human desert. The one prof- 
fered her all, naively, un- 
grudgingly, almost  uncon- 
sciously—the other accepted it 
with an indifferent yet glori- 
ous insolence, as if it were a 
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thing too insignificant to merit attention. Yet she loved it. She 
loved its immensities, its profound sunlight, its fierce noons, its lan- 
guorous nights. She loved to lie for hours upon its warm breast; 
to feel the give of its sand beneath her feet; to look up in the night- 
watches and see its stars; to wake in the morning and anticipate 
its sun. 1 often wondered if in her dim, inarticulate way she were 
conscious of the similitude that linked them together—both were 
desolate, both were barren. And so the years passed; and day in, 
day out, she stalked through the sunlight, a lonely and disappointed 
old maid. 

It was perhaps but a link in the chain of irony that the outward 
should unwearyingly give the lie to the inward—that she should 
possess the dignity of a grand duchess and masquerade in the 
costume of a scarecrow. The fact is indisputable. She had the 
disreputable appearance of a camel covered with the cast-off gar- 
ments of others. A draggled boa from one, a scrap of petticoat 
from another, a suspender and a suspicion of a stocking from a 
third. It was scarcely decent. And yet—oh, triumph of innocence! 
—she stood before you as unabashed as though she were clad in all 
the furs of Africa. Her well-bred disregard of the obvious was 
inimitable. I admired this trait in her immensely. No woman of 
fashion but would have envied her. ‘ 

A few remarks upon her personal appearance may not be out 
of place. Her tail attracted but little attention. ' She carried 
it with excessive modesty, neither flaunting it in the face of male 
camels, nor yet—by allowing it to hang motionless—leadine them 
to suppose that its presence was necessary to her self-respect. 
Such was her maidenly discretion that the superficial observer was 
almost tempted to believe that she was unconscious of its exist- 
ence—in fact, that she had made up her mind to put it behind her 
forever. 

Old maids divide themselves naturally in either of two classes— 
the first. plump as peaches; the second, anatomical as trees. My 
baggage-camel belonged to the latter category. She was as lean as 
her Arab master, a thing of mere whalebone and whipeord. She 
was but a few square yards 
of second-hand skin stretched 
over a framework of bones. 
When beaten. she gave forth a 
4 muffled roll-call that sounded 
pitiable in the silence of the 
desert. You could trace her 
skeleton with your forefinger 
as unerringly as though she 
had already suffered articula- 
tion. Perhaps, more than any 
ether reason, that was what 
condemned her to single bless- 
edness, Camels dislike 
skeletons—of camels, be_ it 
understood, for I have reason 
to believe that the sight of a 
human skeleton is peculiarly 
comforting to them. From it 
they evolve the system of 
camel philosophy that sus- 
tains them in the hour of 
forced marches, and finds ex- 
pression in such thoughts as 
“All men are bones,” and 
“While there is death, there 
is hope.” But a camel skel- 
eton. more essentially a living 
one, awakens aversion. A col- 
lection of animated female 
bones, in however ladylike a 
manner it may disport itself, 
appeals to no promptings of 
sex; it leaves them cold, and 
they unhesitatingly consign it 
to the proverbial cupboard. 
Metaphorically speaking, my 
camel] passed an unappreciated 
existence in the darkness of a 
camel cupboard. 

But to notice her face was 
to forget her body. There was 
that in her expression that 
took you back to times pre- 
























historic — that set you to wondering—that almost made you 
afraid. As you looked into her eyes their strange supernatural 
beauty held you speechless, so full were they of inexpressible 
thoughts. Hostility brooded there, pride also, and more than all 
else a depth of liquid melancholy that touched ground only on the 
dark rocks of sorrow. I may be thought to exaggerate, but I 
pledge my word that the recollection of those unhappy eyes haunts 
me even now. . 

Our first and last step towards intimacy took place upon the 
fourth night after we left Biskra. How well I recall that camp 
in the Algerian Sahara: my little tent of felted goatskins pitched 
as usual where darkness found us, the fire of camei-dung sending 
its thin perpendicular smoke into the air, the picturesque group 
formed by the camels and my two retainers, waiting in attitudes 
of inimitable patience for the approach of sleep, and on every side 
the great, wide, encompassing mystery of the desert. 

Stretched upon my little framework of a bed I had fallen 
asleep. How long I slept I’ know not. But suddenly I was re- 
called to consciousness by a current of warm air fanning my face. 
J roused myself with a start. The tent was plunged in a sort of 
moving blackness, the opening through which I was accustomed 
to see the stars being a blur of shifting masses. The current of 
hot wind continued to fan me, but fitfully, and as though the 
source from which it came were swaying to and fro immediately 
above my face. With every breath, the hair raised itself upon 
my head, and for a moment I lay motionless in a state of horrible 
anticipation. Tales of Arabian Nights rushed to my mind—of 
Djinn commissioned to remove gentlemen from their innocent beds 
at midnight and transport them at immense speed over starlit 
continents to the chambers of expectant ladies. Fear fell upon 
me. Was this such a Djinnee? But I alarmed myself needlessly, 
for the intruder, shifting ground, revealed three slender legs out- 
lined by moonlight. The stump of a fourth made matters still 
plainer. The riddle was solved; it was the baggage-camel. The 
poor lady, prevented by her hobble from keeping herself warm with 
exercise, had sought the shelter of my tent. The situation, how- 
ever, Was sufficiently disconcerting—nay, more, it was dangerous. 
My visitor was half within my little dwelling. The goatskins 
creaked ominously. Another step and my tent would be but a 
palaquin decorating her hump. What was to be done? Was it 
possible to frighten her? I could but try. 

“*Sh-oo-o!” I cried—* sh-oo-0!” 

“Humph!” exclaimed the baggage-camel; and she strove to in- 
duce that portion of her anatomy to follow the example of her 
neck. The tent rocked dangerously. 

Many and vain were the devices I had recourse to. I called 
aloud, awakening no response from my sleeping guide; I threat- 
ened my visitor with boots, but had not the heart to throw them. 
At last I bethought me of the whistling noise with which her 
master was in the habit of inducing her to lie down. It was a 
brilliant idea and IT put it into immediate execution. Sitting up 
in bed I whistled in desperation. I whistled like a bullfrog—I 
whistled like a very nightingale. The camel was evidently much 
impressed. She at once ceased her struggles with my tent and 
lent a wondering ear to my music. She had the appearance of 
meditating. The sounds doubtless awoke familiar trains of thought. 
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Her love of babies was almost an infatuation 


Memories of former prostrations preceded by just such unaecount- 
able noises glimmered through her mind. It was evidently the 
hour for lading. Thus it had happened many times before—but 
never at midnight—never in a tent. Her attitude encouraged me. 
I continued to whistle with ever-greater enthusiasm. Tor a while 
the camel stood immovable as a statue, a lively interrogation in 
every limb; then, very slowly and as if under compulsion, she sank 
to her knees, drooped her long neck, and finally lay prone in the 
dust. 

To say that I was pleased gives but a poor impression of my 
state of mind. T was jubilant. It was not so much the saving of 
my tent that delighted me as the fact that she, a baggage-camel 
of much experience, had actually mistaken me for an Arab. 

It was very peaceful. She lay beside me without moving, her 
herd within, her body without the tent. Her supercilious nose 
touched the foot ‘of my camp-bed—her hump shone pleasantly in 
the moonlight. ‘The novelty of the experience delighted me. Never 
before had I slept with a baggage-camel. Cheerful thoughts ani- 
mated my mind. I was glad that she had come to me for shelter— 
glad, too, that she had not carried away the shelter with her. 
The better to see her I lit a match and nodded in her direction 
with the utmost friendliness. She, however, was to outward ap- 
pearances actuated by no such amicable thoughts. Her expression 
was one of austere and uncompromising superiority. A cold sneer 
curled her upper lip. Her malevolent eyes said plainly: “I accept 
the shelter of your tent, but be it distinctly understood that I 
will permit of no further familiarity between us—Bismallah! I 
have spoken.” But I was not deceived. She had sought me out. 
She could not really dislike me. I even go to the length of be- 
heving that somewhere in her cold camel-heart she nourished a 
sneaking affection for me—an affection that she condemned as 
uncamellike, and which induced her to rush into opposite extremes. 

With my eyes fixed on her companionable hump I drifted into 
sleep. 2 
But the next day there was a sad awakening. The camel had 
gone when I opened my eyes, and the little black ants ran to and 
fro over the dust of her bed. This I expected, but I did not ex- 
pect when [ rejoined her later to be treated with coldness. By the 
prophet, she all but ignored me! She even turned an indifferent 
tail in my direction! Her one aim and object appeared to consist 
in keeping our friendship a secret from the world. 

Still I often wondered. Had she really forgotten our night in 
the tent?—-her one lapse from aloofness?—-her one maidenly indis- 
cretion? It appeared so. For once, when presuming on past favors, 
T laid an affectionate hand upon her, she shuddered as though I 
were a tly alighting upon a sore. I was grievously disappointed. 
I had hoped for something far otherwise. But it was not to be; 
in the future we met as mere acquaintances—almost as strangers. 
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Three Labor Leaders who are now prominent in English political Life 


The Labor Party 


in England 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonvon, Fanuary 10, 1906. 

HAT we witnessed in the election just past, according 

to Mr. Keir Hardie, the well-known English Labor 

leader, “is the beginning of a revolution that will re- 

model political parties and disturb the foundations of 

political faiths. The struggle ior supremacy between 
the disinherited toiling millions and their lords and masters was 
bound to come, and it is here, and its rate of progress will depend 
to a large extent on the spirit in which the Labor party performs 
its work in the House of Commons. The political conditions of 
the moment are favorable to its advancement. Both the great his- 
toric parties are broken and distraught by discordant elements in 
their own ranks, a fact which gives the new party an opening, of 
which, I venture to predict, it will make the most.” 

The most remarkable thing about the election was, that its pre- 
dominant issue was protection versus free trade—a question that 
no one in England for at least a generation has thought it con- 
ceivable that he should be called to pronounce upon. But next to 
that, its most remarkable feature was the number of Labor candi- 
dates taking part in it. There were between eighty and ninety of 
them. Nobody expected that all or half of them would be returned ; 
but those who have survived the ordeal of the polls are destined, I 
believe, to be the nucleus of what may develop into the mightiest 
of all English political organizations. They will be an absolutely 
independent party, swayed, like the Irish Nationalists, by a single 
collective mind, forming temporary alliances with, but never 
merging themselves in, either the Liberals or the Conservatives, 
pressing both parties in turn, and guided both in policy and tactics 
by the sole objective of wringing from Parliament the measures 
inscribed on the Labor programme. The old Nationalist game of 
complete aloofness, tempered by occasional cooperation for particu- 
lar purposes, is to be played this time by an English party not in- 
ferior to the Nationalists either in capacity, determination, or 
resources, 

Almost for the first time we are faced by the fact that the Eng- 
lish working-man, with seven-tenths of the voting power in his 
hands, is becoming conscious of his opportunities, and is resolute 
to use them for his own ends. What has hitherto hindered the 
growth of that consciousness has been, above everything else, the 
social instinct. As a rule, the English laboring classes have pre- 
ferred to be represented in Parliament by their social superiors. 
Mr. Crooks, the Labor member for Woolwich, recognized this quite 
frankly. “In spite,’ he said, “ of the existence of what I believe 
is an earnest desire for labor legislation, Labor candidates must be 
prepared to live down the strange prejudice workmen have against 
their own class. In seeking election the ordinary candidate can 
come straight from his university with no other qualification than 
his educational career, his money, or his family influence, with some 
prospect of success, ... On the other hand, what is good for the 
university goose is not considered good enough for the Labor 
gander, Somehow or other the workman candidate is expected to 
have at least a record of tifteen years’ experience in practical pub- 
lie work of a local character as a necessary apprenticeship for the 
important work of Parliament. Effective as this will prove in 
securing efficiency in the Labor party, it necessarily limits the area 
of selection for the next few years, during which period the educa- 
tion of the people must form a prominent part in the political 
training of the candidate.” 

The Independent Labor party was fermed in 1893. One of its 
leaders has described its birth as * the natural result of a continual 
revolt among detachments of electors tired and disgusted by the 
eternal see-saw of the professional politicians. They note with in- 
dignation how questions of vital importance to the happiness of us 
all are tossed about from one another with the dexterity of a music- 
hall juggler.” Several big strikes, such as the dock strike of 1888, 





and later on the coal strike which Lord Rosebery adjusted, helped 
to swell the disgust with the insincerities of party politics. A 
strong desire made itself felt for the creation of a new and inde- 
pendent party whose primary object should .be the forcing on of 
social reforms. That desire was realized in 1893, and an Inde- 
pendent Labor party, infinitely to the dismay of official Liberalism, 
came into being. At the general election of 1895 it ran twenty- 
eight candidates of its own, all of whom were defeated. I well re- 
member that when the defeat of the leader and prime mover in 
the new party was announced, the Liberal papers and the Liberal 
clubs affected to regard it as the equivalent of a Liberal victory. 
In 1900, the Khaki election, the Independent Labor party showed a 
largely increased following, and in one case succeeded in winning 
a seat from a Liberal Imperialist. But it did not become a really 
formidable organization until it had attracted the support of the 
English trades-unions. The trades-unions had often put forward 
and elected their own candidates to Parliament, but these candi- 
dates had stood not as independents, but as Liberals or Conserva- 
tives as the case might be. The trades-unionists were about equally 
divided in their allegiance between the old parties, and the idea of 
electing an independent and purely Labor party had barely more 
than occurred to them. In 1902, however, came the famous decision 
of the House of Lords declaring that trades-unions might be sued 
and that picketing was illegal. To upset that decision it soon 
became evident that a party directly representing labor and holding 
equally aloof from either Liberals or Conservatives would be by far 
the most efficient, if not the only, instrument. The trades-unions 
consequently found themselves in unexpected sympathy with the 
Independent Labor party. An amalgamation of forces took place, 
and out of it there arose the Labor Representation Committee. 

The Labor Representation Committee, in its own words, is “a 
federation of trades-unions, trades-councils, the Independent Labor 
party, and the Fabian Society. Cooperative societies are also 
eligible for membership.” Its object is “* to secure, by united action, 
the election to Parliament of candidates promoted, in the first 
instance, by an affiliated society or societies in the constituency, 
who undertake to form or join a distinet group in Parliament, with 
its own whips and its own policy on labor questions, to abstam 
strictly from identifying themselves with, or promoting the in- 
terests of, any section of the Liberal or Conservative party, and not 
to oppose any other candidate recognized by this committee.” 
There are in Great Britain some 2,250,000 enrolled trades-unionists ; 
of these about 900,000 are already affiliated to the Labor Repre- 
sentation Committee. The various cooperative societies have also 
a membership of over 2,000,000, and they, too, are beginning to join 
the movement, and must eventually abandon their present policy of 
trying to elect candidates of their own. Of the Independent Labor 
party there are 16,000 members, and of the Fabian Society about 
1000. Altogether not far short of a million voters are affiliated 
to the Labor Representation Committee. Each society forming the 
organization pays to the committee for working expenses ten 
shillings a year for each thousand members, and a shilling a year 
is collected from every member and devoted to a Labor Representa- 
tion Fund. The committee has thus an annual income of over 
$20,000 for working expenses, and of about $250,000 for the election 
and maintenance of members of Parliament. It pays part of the 
election expenses of all candidates who stand under its auspices, 
and gives them $1000 a year while they are in Parliament. 

A party that can dispose of such resources as these, is, as Mr. 
Keir Hardie rightly maintains, very much more solidly based than 
cither the Chartist movement of sixty years ago, or the great 
Radical movement that produced the Reform bill of 1832. Indeed, 
it is so wealthy that it no longer troubles to agitate for the state 
payment of members of Parliament. This demand has |c-t al! 

(Continued on page 351.) 
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By Walter Scott Meriwether 


To supplement the comparisons of the navies of the great powers of the world, which are given 
in figures in the article below, the reader is referred to the double-page drawing in this 
number, which shows graphically the relative sizes of the navies based upon their tonnage 


T did not require Kaiser Wilhelm’s recent dictum to prove 
that the best insurance against war is the possession of a 
powerful navy, but ‘since that utterance of his has: attracted 
so much attention, it may be interesting to show the amount 
of such insurance which each nation now carries. 

According to a recent estimate by Representative George E. 
Koss, chairman of the House Naval Committee, our naval appro- 
priation act for the current year carried $100,000,000, and yet on 
the basis of per capita this is a little more than $1 for each man, 
woman, and child in the country. It is only about 4 per cent. 
of our foreign trade during the past year, which amounted to 
about $2,500,000,000. It is 14 per cent. of our annual govern- 
mental expenditures, a less percentage than was expended upon 
ihe navy one hundred years ago. It is only one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. of our national wealth. It is about one-third of what this 
country annually expended in premiums on fire-insurance, yet one 
hostile ship of war winning to New York’s harbor approaches could 
start a work of destruction that would .bankrupt every insurance 
company here and abroad, while the amount of damage she could 
cause would be more than sufticient to maintain for more than 
one hundred years a navy thrice as big as the one we now possess. 

There will be many to assert that this is inconceivable—many 
to contend that no nation has fleets powerful enough to force an 
entrance past the batteries which guard New York. Thanks to 
the panic which the Spanish-American war brought to the sea- 
board citizen and which was reflected in the halls of legislation, 
that is doubtless true, but what if there should be a coalition of 
powers against this republic? That is not inconceivable and, ac- 
cording to one well-known English observer, not even unlikely. 

“It is only the knowledge that the sea barrier is impenetrable,” 
writes Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs, of the Royal Navy, “ which 
will effectually prevent the expanding Teutonic, Slavonic, and 
Latin races of Europe from contemplating aggression on the Amer- 
ican continent. If unable to do so singly, nothing but sea power 
will prevent them from trying to effect their purpose in com- 
bination.” 

But protestants will say that there is nowhere visible any con- 
cert against this republic, and that in all likelihood the only other 
wars in which this country is ever to engage again will be the 
savage ones of peace. Yet it is only a few years ago since these 
parochialists were ringing their little parish bells over the demise 
of war, and at the same time—this being in 1897—some officials 
then high in the administration of the affairs of this country 
were fatuously assuring the earnest advocates of stronger arma- 
ments that there would never be another war. Since then the war 
drums have throbbed thrice over, and so scarlet was the hue of 
those sins of omission on the part of a Congress which, at the 
opening of the Spanish-American war, had left the country in such 
an appalling state of defencelessness, that there were many in the 
navy to covertly rejoice over the panic of seaboard citizens, and 
to a unit these and many more have since adhered to the faith 
that if the fifty millions hurriedly appropriated by Congress directly 
after the Maine disaster had been previously appropriated for 
the upbuilding of the navy there would never have been a Spanish- 
American war, and along the coast line there would never have 
been imagined such “heavy firings” as disturbed the peace of 
the coastwise folks during the early days of that conflict. 

3ut there are now signs of an awakening to the changed re- 
quirements of the country, and the Congress which has always 
been without a policy in regard to naval construction, saving that 
one of a general antipathy to the navy and its needs, has re- 
cently granted considerable to the much-neglected service, but al- 
Ways in a grudging way, consistently paring appropriaticns to 
pressing needs, and further nullifying the good intentions of those 


~~ * * ° ° 
— > who would have a navy which, unit for unit, would be superior 
“sto any other; by setting a limitation on the size of vessels to 


be built, and, as in the case of the recently authorized Mississippi 
and Idaho, setting it so far below the standard that other nations 
are constructing that both of these battle-ships may be classed 
as waste products, ships that may be overtaken by obsolescence 
almost before they are commissioned, 

It is to be hoped that the lessons from the war in the East, 
which are now conceded to read that the bigger ship, with its 
greater protection, superior speed, and more powerful battery, 
far outclasses on all three of these important factors the smaller, 
weaker-protected, ‘and lesser-armed antagonist, will be taken to 
heart by those hardy tars and eminent naval constructors who 
form the Naval committees of the Upper and Lower House. 
For one needs only to glance at the vast contracts which we have 
taken as a world power to realize that our naval responsibilities 
of the future are second only to those of Great Britain. Since 
our recent accession to this high place in the world’s affairs we 
have assumed, and have had thrust upon us, some immense lia- 
bilities in New and Old World policies. Specifically in the Far 
East do the most thoughtful now find a situation which leads them 
to unhesitatingly champion the rapid upbuilding of a strong navy. 
There, also, is the Panama Canal and the commercial expansion 
Which will inevitably follow the opening of the transisthmian wa- 
terway; and not the least among our responsibilities is the self-im- 
posed one of the Monroe Doctrine. a formula which does not rest 
on any law of nations, but on our ability to maintain it. In 


the opinion of many observers our ability to enforce this doc- 
trine and our chances of maintaining peace with the rest of the 
world depend solely on our navy programme. 

“How many battle-ships,” a distinguished American naval au- 
thority was recently asked, “ should we have to be insured against 
aggression?” 

“Seventy,” he replied. “If we are to be prepared to defend 
our own against all comers, we must have sixteen battle-ships 
along the Atlantic coast, twenty-four for the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea, sixteen on the Pacific coast, and sixteen in 
Philippine waters. We may never get them, but if we are to put 
up the front of a world power, the time may come when we will 
need them.” 

Built and building this country now has only twelve battle- 
ships built and thirteen others in course of construction. This 
country’s present showing of total naval strength places it fourth 
in the list of sea powers, and it would now be fifth but for Rus- 
sia’s enforced recession from third place. According to a table 
prepared by Captain Seaton Schroeder, Chief Intelligence Officer of 
the Navy, the present relative order of war-ship tonnage of the 
eight first-class powers is as follows: 


Nation. Tonnage. 
ARC RITE oo Soke ale Souweade<dsd<aws 1,537,682 
PEM tanta ary ek me cae wae a ea ach ea SA oe 614,045 
ROR MINI as oS opie q ech pate meee miesie'ss 415,824 
ITINUGE ORME co. oe nes clete oe wala s coe sho eee 386,428 
CaM Dear 5 coe 2 ee 261,411 
PRUE ct aca aitad coe nds < s/seeiee ..... 253,401 
MN 2855, scare vc Meine ec aid oa one sik dukes 226,780 
PUNE MMMIC Se, 31k '4'o fo tiig va Bea aw dle a Min Gea eae 112,336 


But it is gratifying to learn from the same authority that when 
present building programmes have been completed this country 
will have moved to third place, and close to that second place 
where political economists believe she rightfully belongs. This 
would be the relative order were vessels now building completed: 





Nation. Tonnage. 
CS ae a ee en TP 1,896,138 
TET aed eS as Ok ba ea aie EE wR 798,365 
Pe URN ota cig x Solas: oa tie os See We oO re 688,973 
eR RES Mae Sear ae ee ome ree eee ea 589,100 
RERRRMEM co eae nice sci h aie:d als tral kane oe aategae 337,628 
WRN or cheers cisieies ese aa s elena ewe ade ae 328,221 
PRIMER Sb Poise cx, So W alktin de deta wOedand 304,801 
WRENN “5c Gains ok eled wae oie at emece dade 151,626 

By battle-ships of the first class the ranking is: 

Number. Tonnage, 
CORE TIPIEREY (0s lk ese ediwes 53 714,900 
Le oe eer 19 212,589 
2 eer ree ar Nal Poet 16 178,575 
li ROGER a rreesere eee eter 13 162,314 
WpEeE UIE. A~ ofa ccc cbs ceceens 12 137,329 
ee a ey Si Oe ee eee 7 82,809 
APOE NMNMNE 657 co rh hahaa iare oar ua bapa! Bes 5 70,516 


Next in effectiveness to the battle-ship is ranked the arnfored 
cruiser. Of this type each country has now the following number: 


Number, Tonnage. 
err ee 24 248,800 
MOET 5) os otte da oo igslaiad oa 19 154,452 
1, SOARES errors 8 72,738 
OSUUMEIRE IRIAN On oo. oe ccs & Street 6 72,335 
ENUM AN os cinco caede tra ae eas 6 39,185 
MICU soi a 5 cide vied aoe 6 ares 4 37,040 
pS IR ERER REE ree ee Rear 3 31,288 
Mee cn ha olcke renee Masa 2 11,520 


Excluding vessels over twenty years old, those not actually be- 
gun, although authorized, gunboats, and other vessels of less than 
1000 tons, transports, colliers, repair-ships, and torpedo craft of 
less than 50 tons, the present war-ship tonnage of the various 
powers is as follows: 





Built. Building. Total. 
Great: Britain =... ......% 1,537,682 358,455 1,896,137 
DWMINE, Ro yo Slcvecot ns wte wet 614,045 ] 798,365 
GCEPIRRNY I: v.n5:s 6 6.0.0g tae 415,824 17: 589,110 
United States .:;......:.. 386,428 302,545 688,973 
7 sani eee orn 261,411 66,810 328,221 
RMN 5a s/s 'saarotu Wiad oe 253,401 51,400 304,801 
MEN. sc. ab cwhelnemoks 226,780 110,848 337,628 
PRIS So ee vta igen es 112,336 39,290 151,626 


Throughout the progress of the war in the East it was in- 
teresting to. note how the. eyes of the world were centred on 
Great Britain, and how eager were all maritime nations to gain a 
hint as to what her future building programme would be. As 
the Japanese were her allies, it was clear that she would be 
first to have the benefit of the lessons which that conflict taught. 
It is now highly instructive to learn that the British Admiralty 
has just planned the biggest of battle-ships. one designed to carry 

(Continued on page 351.) 
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The men-of-war in the drawing above are shown in dimensions relative to the tonnage li preseb relat 
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the nafes the 
ate prese thi coe The type chosen for the comparison is the first-class battle-ship, but each one 
wea © cosspreite. a of war-ship tonnage of the eight first-class powers is: Great Britain, France, Ger- 
ensive article on the naval strength of the powers of the world on page 357 of this issue 























CHAPTER XIV 
THE ROOM OF THE OLD 
GODS AGAIN 


HE saw no more of 
Buchanan that day, 
for she remained in- 
doors, locked into 
her own chamber, 

all the afternoon and eve- 
ning, taking no food, re- 
pulsing the anxious, kindly 
; maid who came from hour 
to hour to knock at the 
door. 

And the God to whom 
she prayed so desperately 
held aloof—would send her 
no sign, show her no way. 
“He'll have none of me!” she said to herself at nightfall. 





*“He’s done with me. He will not hear.” Then she shut her 
teeth and prayed again—almost with threats. _ 
“You’ve got to help!” she. said, fiercely. “ You've got to let 


me save Harry Faring. If You don’t I shall know that all the 
talk about ‘mercy’ and ‘ forgiveness’ and ‘ long-suffering’ is lies, 
lies, lies. Harry Faring has done nothing to You. You sha’n’t 
punish him for what I’ve done!” 

At some late hour of the night she fell into an uneasy sleep, 
crouching, dressed, beside a window, and, after, evil dreams, 
wakened in the gray of the morning white, hollow-eyed, unre- 
freshed. 

And God still held aloof. 

With her breakfast word came from the old Scots gardener 
that he wished to speak to her. She had him brought in, and 
the man’s dour face was crimson with wrath. 

“Ye maun rid me o’ yon dodderin’ auld eejit, mem!” he burst 
forth. “I canna thole him anither day. The Lorrd may ha’ 
made the puir loon witless, an’ for that I hae peety, but the 
Lorrd or summat else has made him maieecious as well. He's 
juist past bearin’. I canna hae ’m amang my posies. Ye’ll hae 
tae cast him oot the gate.” 

““T will come out presently,” she said. “Do nothing until I 
come. Only—we must not be hard upon this—poor man. He is 
not himself.” And she gave a little, bitter, wry smile at the 
phrase. He was not himself indeed! 

When she went into the garden later neither the old Scots- 
man nor the wreck of Herbert Buchanan was in sight. She 
walked down past the roses and past the still pool into the 
walled and hedged enclosure where old-fashioned flowers grew in 
an orderly tangle. Here she came upon a great watering-pot 
set heedlessly down, or in malice, upon a bed of spice pinks. The 
odorous little blossoms were crushed flat under its heavy bulk. 
She gave a cry of angry protest and dragged the thing out into 
the gravel path. 

The Russian hound came whining and barking joyfully to meet 
her. The beast was as evidently hurt in feelings, if not in body, 
as a human being could have been. Every attitude bespoke in- 
dignation. Then on the farther height—the hillock where Phryne 
looked over garden and sea—some one moved, and Beatrix, the dog 
at her heels, went up the mounting path to the little open 
pavilion. 

Herbert Buchanan sat there, staring out across the rugged 
moor to where blue waves curled crisp under the morning sun. 
He rose politely when he saw her approaching, and pulled off 
his battered Panama hat. The old smile beamed ever from him— 
deprecating, apologetic, asking pardon, as it were, for his cum- 
bering of the earth. Surely there could be no malice in the man, 
nothing but a foolish, witless good-nature. 

“The gardener,” said Beatrix, “seems a bit disturbed. Did 
you not get on well together? Of course I understand that the 
work is new to you.” 

“Why, yes, ma’am!” said Herbert Buchanan. “ Yes, ma’am, 
we gets on fine. He seems to be a sort of a cross old man. He 
doesn’t like it when I has to step on the flowers sometimes— 
but we gets on fine. Oh ves. ma’am! And that little house that 


you gives me, all by myself, that’s fine too. I don’t know when 


Buchanan's Wite 


By Justus Miles Forman 












I sleeps better than I 
sleeps there last night. I 
doesn’t cough so much 
when I sleeps in a proper 
bed. It ain’t so damp 
like.” 

The Russian hound 
thrust forward a_ suspi- 
cious nose and the man 
put out one of his hands 
towards it, but the dog at 
once drew back, growling, 
and retreated behind his 
mistress’s skirts. 

“Why, what is the mat- 
ter?” she cried. ‘“ Why 
should Sergei act like 
that? Yesterday he seem- 
ed so—friendly towards 
you.” The dog continued to growl, and she soothed it with one 
hand and spoke to it. 

“Have you been hurting the dog?” she demanded, sharply. 
* Have you done anything to him?” 

suehanan broke into a little tittering laugh. 

“T haven't done nothing to him, ma’am,” he said. I only 
kicks at him a bit to see him growl. He growls so ridiculous! 
And I puts a bit of pepper on his nose, when I has my breakfast 
this morning, to see if he’ll sneeze. I haven’t hurt him none.” 

Beatrix shut her lips very tight. Was this the only thing left 
of that Herbert Buchanan who used to be—this instinct to harm 
things, to torture, to inflict hurt? 
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She sat down upon one of the curving benches which were ™ 


there and fell into a brooding silence. 

What to do? 

“God has turned from me,” she said. “He has done with 
me. He will not help. I must work alone. What shall I do?” 
Blindly she clung to her early decision. The man must be kept 
under her eye. He must not be lost. What was to be done 
further she did not know. No plan offered itself, and her mind 
was an aching darkness. She had thought once of an_ institu- 
tion, an asylum where Buchanan might be cared for and guarded, 
but there was danger in that—the previous examination, by keen 
medical men, possible discovery, and the consequent ruin of all 
things. She abandoned that scheme. It was not safe. And yet 
no other presented itself. 

Meanwhile something within her, morbid, unsatisfied, exigent 
in the face of peril, stirred her always to delving into that wrecked 
and shattered mind. How much might he be forced into remem 
bering? What were the possibilities of recollection coming again 
to him, full, unimpaired? It was the same instinet which drags 
a murderer back to the scene of his crime—dares him to court 
suspicion and possible discovery. 

She turnea er slow gaze to the man beside her, and he looked 
back. blinking amiably, the foolish smile spreading across his 
wizened face. 

“T think I shall w-'k across the hills,” she said, “to a house 
just out of sight yonder—a house in which I used to live. It is 
not far—two miles, possibly. Would you care to come with 
me?” 

“Why, yes, ma’am,” said Herbert Buchanan. “ Yes, ma’am 
I’d like to do that. I don’t like being still in one place for very 
long. It’s foolish. There’s so many places to go to—and all dif- 
ferent. Yes, ma’am, I’d like very much for to go.” 

“Come, then!” she said. “ We will go at once.” 

They went back down the little hill and through the gardens, 
for Beatrix had to stop in at the house to get a hat. At the gar- 
den porch she came upon the doctor from the neighboring village 
—a bustling, cheery man, small and round and_pink-cheeked 
He had called to dress an injured arm for one of the maids. H 
paused a moment to greet Mrs. Faring and say something polite 
about her garden. Then he hurried out to his waiting dogeart 

3eatrix let him go a few yards and called him back. 

“Oh, just a moment, Doctor Cripps!” she said. The man 
turned back with alacrity, pleased to be spoken to, for he stood 
much in awe of Mrs. Faring. Privately, he considered her 1): 
most beautiful woman in existence, and in his humble, harmle-s 













fashion worshipped her as one might worship a lovely and very 
regal queen—from a great distance. 

* Anything further that 1 can—that I can do, madam?” he 
said, going a little pinker and gazing up at her from the path 
below. It was not what he had meant to say. He was always 
thinking afterwards of well-turned phrases which he might have 
used to her—phrases fit for her splendor—but face to face with 
her he was ever a stammering imbecile. 

“You—you are perhaps a little pulled down by the heat 
he ventured when she did not at once go on, but only stood frown- 
ing out over his head. ‘* Not quite yourself—perhaps?” 

* No,” said Mrs. Faring. ‘1 am—quite fit, thank you. It 
is about some one else that I wished to ask you. A—friend has 
sent a man to me, asking me to give him work. I am troubled 
about him because he has a bad cough—very bad, 1 think. Per- 
haps he—ought to have medical attention. Could you examine 
him for me—as a very great favor? I know you are very busy,” 
she said, smiling down upon him. (Busy? He would have let 
the entire countryside die of typhoid tever for that smile!) 
* But LT am troubled about this poor man.” 

“Yes, yes!” said the little doctor. ‘“ Dear me, yes! To be 
sure. ‘Busy’? Not at all! I am never too busy, dear lady, to— 
to—ah, that is to say— Where shall I find this good man? 
Ah yes! yes! Here we are!” He caught sight of Herbert Bu- 
chanan standing near, enveloped, as always, in his foolish beam- 
ing smile, and made for him with a cheery greeting. 

The tramp dodged suddenly, and held up one arm, bent at 
the elbow. 

“T haven’t done nothing, sir!’”’ he said. ‘ Honest, I haven’t. 
{ only wanted a few cents to buy—I! mean I was just a-going 
for a walk with that beautiful lady up there. She'll tell you 
I haven’t done nothing.” 

“It is quite all right!” said Beatrix from the porch. “ This 
is a doctor—a very good gentleman who is going to try to cure 
your cough. Go with him, please, and answer all he asks you. 
I will wait for you here.” 

The tramp gave one half-frightened look about him and went, 


? 
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‘hanging uneasily back. 


In five minutes they returned, and the little doctor shook a 
grave head. 

“Tt is consumption, 
of course?” asked Bea- 
trix Faring. 

“Oh yes,” he said, 
“and bad at _ that. 
Very bad! He’s living 
with about half a lung, 
and the general health 
is poor—anemic; im- 
proper food, I take it, 
and exposure and all. 
The poor fellow cannot 
last long. He is badly 
broken.” 

“ Perhaps,” she said, 
and in her tone Cripps 
the worshipping heard 
only pity and kindness 
of heart—* perhaps _ if 
he were—sent to a dry- 
er — climate — Arizona 
—the Adirondacks?” 
She held her breath. 

“Dear lady,” said 
Cripps, with emotion, 
“vou have—may I ven- 
ture to say it?—a heart 
of gold—gold! But 
this poor old fellow is 
beyond what you would 
do for him—what any 
one could do for him. 
Comfort—good food—a 
decent bed—that’s all 
you can do now. Lat 
him go down as easily 
as possible. He can’t 
climb. A strange type 
—bewildered mind— 
clouded memory! 
Doesn’t remember 
whether the disease is 
hereditary in his fam- 
ily or not. Doesn't re- 
member any family at 
all. Almost deranged, 
I should say.” 

“Yes,” said the di- 
Vinity in a_ sort of 
whisper, and for an in- 
stant an odd, bleak 
look shadowed her 
face. 

“Perhaps—” she 
said, half whispering 
still. 

* Ah, what a heart! 
What a soul! What 
sympathy!” thought 
the prostrate Cripps. 
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“Perhaps,” she said, “one ought to help him there aiso. Per- 
haps an operation—trephining—something to restore the poor 
wretch’s memory. It may be due to a physical accident. He 
could bear an operation? Yes?” Again she held her breath. 

Cripps was overcome. This was going almost too far—was 
well-nigh Quixotic—but what a heart! He shook his head. 

“Out of the question, dear lady!” he exclaimed. “Out of 
the question! In the first place, there is no reason for believing 
that any operation could restore this man’s memory. Doubtless 
the loss of it is merely due to failing powers; and, in the sec- 
ond place, he could not endure any sort of an operation at all— 
even a minor one. He is at a low ebb—a low ebb.” 

He smiled admiringly up into the still white face above him. 

“If this poor fellow is so fortunate as to recommend himself 
to your pity, dear lady,” said he, “ believe me you can do noth- 
ing more helpful for him than to smooth his downward journey. 
Again I say, he cannot climb.” 

Somehow the good little man must have made his embarrassed 
adieux and got himself away, but Beatrix did not know when he 
went. She wakened to her surroundings only when Buchanan 
ame sidling nearer and coughed to attract her attention. 

“When was we a-going to take that walk, ma’am?” he asked. 

“Walk?” said she. ‘“ Walk? Oh yes! to be sure! We are 
going to the Lodge. Yes, I am quite ready. Come along! We 
go this way.” . 

They went, not by the highroad, but by a shorter, more direct 
route along shaded lanes and paths, and, part of the distance, 
across an open moor, and at last approached Buchanan Lodge 
from the direction of the sea. The house was in charge of care- 
takers. Though excellent offers had been made to her, Beatrix 
had always refused to sell it. As for living in it, that was im- 
possible. The place held too many bitter associations. The very 
sight of its walls made her shiver. 

What she meant eventually to do with the estate she had 
never decided. There had been no will, and Herbert Buchanan had 
no kin. He was the very last of his family. For the present the 
house stood empty, and the invested fortune, in the hands of a 
trust company, earned its very respectable dividends, and _ in- 
creased after its kind, but the money went untouched. 

“T will have none of 
it!” Beatrix said more 
than once to her law- 
yer. “Oh yes, I am a 
fool, if you like, but I 
could not touch it. It 
would burn me. Harry 
and I, between us, 
have much more than 
enough of our own.” 

Half-way between 
the greenhouses and the 
west wing of the Lodge, 
the Lodge’s master, 
bent and wizened and 
gray, halted, and pass- 
ed an unsteady hand 
across his eyes. 

“It’s very—queer 
he said in a sort of 
whisper. The foolish 
grin was gone. 

“What is queer 
asked the woman, and 
watched his face. 

“ It’s—it’s the things 
I tells you about a- 
wheeling and a-spin- 
ning in my _ head, 
ma’am,” said he. He 
looked frightened and 
uneasy. “ It’s—I must 
have saw this place— 
sometime before,’ he 
said. “TI don’t know. 
It’s very odd.” 

And once more as 
they slowly crossed the 
stretch of turf he said 
uneasily that it was 
very odd. And once he 
said that his head 
wasn’t good to-day. 

“T wisht I was out 
on the road!” he said. 
“T like the road. I 
wisht I was there, a- 
shuffling along in the 
dust with Kansas. 
Kansas ’s the finest pal 
a man ever had, ma’am 
—and very good to 
me.” 

At a door in the 
servants’ quarters they 
rang up the caretaker’s 
wife, a faithful old 
woman, brought with 
her husband and_ son 
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had spent the winter. The woman let them in, exclaiming with 
pleasure over her mistress and looking rather askance at her 
mistress’s shabby companion. 

“We should like a drink of water,” said Beatrix, “and then 
| wish to go into the west chamber—Mr.—Buchanan’s former 
study. You need not come. I have a key to the door of the 
passage. This man, my gardener, will go with me.” 

They drank the cooi, fresh water the woman brought them, 
and went through darkened rooms, where the shrouded furniture 
stood ghostlike in the shadows, to the narrow passage which con- 
nected the detached chamber with the house. Beatrix opened the 
door with her key, and they entered that high dim place, where 
the air reeked faintly of dead incense and smoke-stained fabrics 
and antiquity; where contorted monsters grinned from the gloom 
above and the old gods sat arow, smiling, imperturbable, wait- 
ing with deathless patience for the centuries to pass and their 
own to come to them again. 

Sufficient light came slanting down from the small clerestory 
windows, where there were neither shutters nor blinds, and in 
its dim glow the great room stood as it had stood two years. and 
more since. Nothing had been moved or altered in position. No 
hand had been there, even to sweep or clean, and a thin film of 
dust lay over the great Byzantine table in the middle of. the 
chamber and over the things which were littered upon it. 

The wreck of Herbert Buchanan moved slowly towards the 
centre of the room—towards the great table. He faltered as he 
went, one hand held out before him as if he were blind. And 
he muttered under his breath. The woman drew back into the 
shadows. 

For a little while Buchanan stood before the table, with his 
head bent, quite motionless and silent. Then he went to one 
side and dropped down into the armchair where he had used to 
sit through so many hours of lonely gloom. His hand went out 
and played aimlessly among the things on the table top—de- 
canters and pipes and glasses and such. Presently, as if some 
memory came to the man, the hand dropped and fumbled under- 
neath. There was a clicking of electric-switch buttens, but the 
power had Jong since been turned off from the house, and no 
lights sprang out flowerlike among those far shadows. 

He seemed to feel that something was wrong, that something 
ought to happen, for the hand fumbled again among the click- 
ing buttons, and he muttered unintelligibly to himself. Then, 
after a little, he shook his head and sank back in the deep 
chair. chin on breast, staring before him. 

As on a certain other far night it chanced that, as he was 
turned, he faced one of the ancient gods who sat against the 
wall—Buddha, in gilded bronze, the dull gold gone in patches 
from the worn surface: Buddha seated upon a lotus cup, head 
bent forward a little, faintly smiling, sphinxlike, enigmatic. And 
it must have been that in this moment the clouds thinned a bit, 
parted for a space, and a ray of memory filtered through. The 
man stirred in his chair, and a sudden flush of anger swept across 
the white face. 

“Oh, for God’s sake, stop grinning there!” he said, aloud. It 
was the voice of Herbert Buchanan. 

*T tell you,” he said, thickly, with difficulty, as if that voice 
did not come_easily to his tongue—*T tell you IT can’t—bear it— 
any longer. I want to be free-—I want to—I want to go—out and 
tramp the earth—breathe—air—I—answerable to nobody. My— 
nerves are drawn to—drawn to fiddle strings.” 

He snatched up a boek from the table. 

‘For God's sake stop your damned grinning!” he cried, and 
made as if he would hurl the book at that still, oblivious god, but 
the book dropped weakly from his hand and fell to the floor, flut- 
tering its open leaves. 

He began again to mutter. half under his breath. The voice 
was still Buchanan’s, dropped to a weak, complaining, whining 
tone. Sometimes it quickened to a flare,of anger, sometimes died 
away altogether. But presently the woman, watching from her 
shadows, tense, tight-lipped, still, became aware that he imagined 
himself to be talking to some one across the great table. 

To whom?) Who had sat with Buchanan on that night of mys- 
terv? Her mind flew to his words in the lane, what time she 
had striven verbally to reconstruct this scene. ‘Then he came 
in by the window.” Who? Who? Had he not gone alone, then? 
Had some one taken him out into the night and into ob- 
livion? 

The man in the chair gave a sort of animallike ery of despera- 
tion. “Too cowardly to live!” he said, with great bitterness. 
* Too cowardly to die!  What—what remedy ean you offer for 
that, my—house-breaking friend?” 

* House-breaking friend!” said the woman in the shadows. 

Buchanan sat for a time silent, as if he might be listening. 
Then he turned in his chair, half rising, with his hands on the 
table’s edge, and his head craned forward over them. 

“My God!” he cried in a whisper of unspeakable amazement. 
“My God!” He dropped back again and sat staring before him. 
Then presently he rose to his feet and began to walk back and 
forth with his hands behind him. The woman drew back further 
into the gloom. Once she saw his face, and it was white and 
tortured. There was mind there, thought, intelligence. The 
vacant smile of the little gray tramp was gone. He wrung his 
hands, and his lips drew tight and writhed. 

At last he nodded strongly once or twice and said something 
which was inaudible. He went across the room towards a tall 

Japanese cabinet which stood there and fumbled at it. He seemed 
at a loss and moved about uncertainly. Then he went again 
towards the centre table. 

“Come!” he said. “ Off with us now! Good God! must we 
wait here forever? I’m sick to be gone.” He waited a moment 
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as if that other invisible presence were speaking, and his face 


flushed. 
“Let ’em think what they like and do what they like!” hy 


cried. And the woman gasped in her hiding-place, for these were 


the very words she had heard him use in her dream. 

“For once,” he said, sneering, “I shall be of interest to my 
friends—tor the first time!” He moved quickly across towards 
the further side of the room, and the woman followed. He went 
to one of the windows and pulled at it with his hands. Then 
once more he faltered and seemed to be at a loss. 

“ It—it ought to be—open,”’ he said, in a different voir 
*You—left it open—didn’t you? It ought to be open. How 
He tugged at the fastenings again, muttering uneasily, but his 
hands dropped, and he turned about towards the woman who 
stood behind him. His face was almost contorted with anxiety 

“Let me!” said Beatrix. ‘“ Let me!” She wrenched open the 
bolt, and the two halves of the window swung inward, admitting 
a sudden garish flood of daylight. 

Buchanan staggered backward a step with a quick, hoarse cry 
and caught his shaking hands up over his eyes. 

And in the same instant the cry was echoed from outside the 
window—a gasping cry followed by a name—* Buchanan! Bu- 
chanan!” 


CHAPTER.XV 
THE MAN WITH THE BLUE EYES 

BEATRIX, who had drawn back as she pulled the bolt of the 
window, leaned forward again-over Buchanan's shoulder. A man 
stood on the turf below the window in the little patch of shade 
which was cast by an. angle of the building. He had covered his 
eyes with one hand and the other hand groped in the air. At his 
feet lay a short, strong implement of steel, not unlike a chisel. 
It would seem that he must have dropped this when the window 
above him was so suddenly thrown open. 

The hand slipped from before his eyes and he looked upward, 
so that Beatrix saw his face. It was a face she did not know, a 
lean pale face, with a short growth of black beard which came 
high up on the cheek-bones. But what the woman saw first was 
the eyes. She thought that she had never before met eves so 
pale blue and so curiously hard and unwinking. They rested upon 
her for a long time, steady, unmoving, wholly without expression. 
Then Herbert Buchanan all at once gave a great shout and pushed 
past her to the window-ledge. He scrambled out, dropping to the 
turf below, and caught the man who stood there by the arm, 
laughing excitedly and crying out. 

The man turned to him for an instant’s quick, keen, search- 
ing look, and with one hand patted him on the side of the gray 
head as a mother might stroke a child just returned to her after 
an absence. 

“All right, Johnny? All right, eh?” he said, and Buchanan 
laughed again, childishly, and shook the arm that he held between 
his two hands. ‘Then he turned his face upwards towards the 
window. 

“This is Kansas, ma’am!” he said, with great pride. It was 
the little, bent, foolish tramp again. The recreated spirit of Her- 
bert Buchanan had fled with the inburst of that flood of summer 
daylight into the chamber of the old gods—the chamber of mys- 
teries. 

“This here is my pal, ma’am!” he said, “the finest pal a 
man ever had!” He turned to the man beside him with a swift 
stammering narrative of the things the beautiful lady had done 
for him—the wonderful food, and the real bed in the little house 
that was all his own, and the garden, and the dog with the thin 
waist who growled so remarkable when you kicked at him. 

But the man whom he ealled “ Kansas” seemed to pay him 
small attention after that first odd, womanish caress. His hard 
blue eves, unwinking, unwavering, without expression, never left 
the face of the woman in the window above. And the woman 
stared back curiously, with a vague cold fear beginning to 
grow about her heart. 

What did this man know? Why had he ealled out: * Buchanan! 
Buchanan!” when his fellow tramp appeared unexpectedly be- 
fore him? An odd sense of peril came to her, an odd presenti- 
ment of impending catastrophe, and she shivered in the warm sum- 
mer air. 

“Why are you—here?” she asked, presently. ‘“ What were you 
doing outside this window!” The hard blue eyes did not stir 
from hers. 

“T was looking for a door, ma’am,” he said, readily. “I 
rung and knocked at one door in the other part of the house 
vonder, but nobody answered. I thought maybe there was a 
door hereabouts.” i 

“And that?” said she, pointing to the steel instrument which 
lay at his feet. 


“That ain’t mine, ma’am,” he said, without emotion. “It 
don’t belong to me. Some one else must have dropped it there. 
“Why.” said she again, “did you call out—a name— Bie 


chanan.’ when this window was opened and you saw your— 
your friend, standing there? He tells me his name is— Jolin. 
The man below continued to gaze at her, unwinking. — There 


was not the slightest trace of expression in either his face or 
his respectful tone. ‘ 

“They told me down the road a bit, ma’am,” he said, “ that 
a—gentleman named Buchanan lived here. I was a-going = = 


him for work. When I saw the window open so quick 
startled like, and I called out, ‘Mr. Buchanan!’” He paused a 


moment, and then, still in his level, expressionless voice, — 
“Beg pardon, ma’am! are you Mrs. Buchanan, maam she 


answered quite mechanically, taking no thought. 
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“T was. Mrs. Bu- 
chanan,” she said. “I 
am Mrs, Faring.” 

Then, for the first 
time, something flicker- 
ed in the chard blue 
eyes—an odd, enigmatic 
look. The eyes dropped, 
and the man turned a 
little.aside. He did not 
immediately speak 
avain, but looked  to- 
wards the gray tramp 
who stood beaming fool- 
ishly near by. And he 
looked down at his 
hands, twisting. and 
turning them slowly be- 
fore him. He seemed to 
be reflecting. 

“JT was going to ask 
Mr. Buchanan for 
work,” he said at last. 
He spoke as if half to 
himself. 

“Mr. Buchanan — is 
dead,” said she. 

The man raised his 
eyes again slowly, and 
the woman was con- 
scious of a dull anger 
that they should so 
baffle her, that eyes 
should be so wholly 
without expression. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he 
said. “To be sure, 
ma’am.” 

“You couldn’t find 
something for me to do, 
could you, ma’am?” he 
said. ‘I'd like to have 
a steady job. I’m tired 
of starving and _sleep- 
ing out in the rain.” 

“Tm afraid I have 
nothing to offer you,” 
she said, coldly. * Be- 
sides — your — friend, 
doubtless without 
meaning any disloyalty, 
has told me something 
of your ordinary occu- 
pation. One would 
hesitate, I think, in the 
face of that, to take 
you in.” 

The man gave a swift 
side look towards his 
smiling companion, but 
he did not hesitate. 

“Johnny don’t al- 
ways know quite what 
he’s saying, ma’am,” 
he said. “ He don’t al- 
Ways understand things. I wouldn’t—steal anything. You could 
set a watch over me if you wanted to.” 

“T can offer you no work, I am afraid,” said the woman. There 
was a note of very definite finality in her tone, but the hard blue 
eyes did not stir. 

“Tm tired of starving and sleeping out in the rain,” said the 
man again. He spoke quite unemotionally, but for some reason 
the chill about Beatrix Faring’s heart grew colder, and it seemed 
to her that a hand almost physical began to press at her throat. 
She tried to look away. but the still blue eyes held hers fast. 

“And Johnny, ma’am,” said the man, softly, “Johnny he’s 
tired of sleeping out too. He isn’t very well, Johnny isn’t. He’s 
got a bad cough. If Johnny and me now could have a quiet place 
to live in and good food to eat and no more worrying to do, that 
would be very pleasant. Remarkably pleasant!” 

_ “It is—impossible!” said Beatrix Faring in a shaking whisper. 
“Impossible! I—could not think of it.” 

“Of course,’ the man went on as if she had not spoken—* of 
course Johnny he isn’t up to much for work, but I’m strong. I 
can do his work, while Johnny lies about in the sun and gets 
strong again—as strong as he’ll ever be. It would be very kind 
to take Johnny in and make him comfortable in his old age, 
wouldn’t it, ma’am? Of course I’d have to come, too, because 
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Johnny couldn’t get on 
without me. He 
wouldn’t stay, it’s 
likely. He’d be rest- 
less. 

“You see,” he said, 
passively, “me and 
Johnny, we have been 
together a long time, 
ma’am, and we would- 
n’t like to be separ- 
ated. Would we, 
Johnny?” He turned 
to the foolish, smiling 
figure of the tramp, 
and Buchanan gave a 
little laugh. 

“Oh no, ma’am,” 
said he. “I couldn’t 
never live without 
Kansas. Kansas is the 
finest pal a man ever 
had—and wonderful 
good to me.” 

‘A long time,” said 
the man with the blue 
eves—“ ever since 
Johnny got — got his 
head hurt, and even be- 
fore that, ma’am.” 

Beatrix Faring, 
standing rigid and 
still in her window, 
gave a low cry. 

“Even before that,” 
said the man, gently. 
*He’s had a_remark- 
able odd life, Johnny 


has. Some day T’ll 
tell you all about it, 
ma’am. You see, 


Johnny was once—” 

“Yes, yes!” said 
Beatrix Faring. “ Yes, 
I— Another day you 
shall tell me. I—do 
not know about the 
work—I will ask the— 
gardener.” She pressed 
her hands over her 
heart that was so cold, 
and a haze came _ be- 
fore her—a_ colored 
haze. Through it she 
saw only two hard blue 
eves that stared and 
stared and: saw through 
her far down into her 
quaking, shivering, ter- 
ror-racked — soul. It 
would have been a com- 
fort to scream, but she 
had no voice. 

After a long time she 
said, with difficulty: 

“T will—see. You may come with me—if you like—to where 
L live. I will see about—the work. Wait for me. I will—join 
you in a moment.” 

She swung the window shut with the last of her strength, 
and bolted it. And she turned with stumbling, groping steps to 
make her way out of that chamber of horrors. An infinite weari- 
ness lay upon her. 

“He knows—everything,” she said to herself in the shadows. 
“Everything! And I am lost. 

“Oh, Harry! Harry!” she cried in despair, shaken with silent 
agony, “God has forgotten me, and I am all alone, and my sin 
has found me out. I shall Jose you, Harry, after all!” 

The grace of tears came to her and lay wet upon her face. But 
after a little she brushed them angrily away and drew a great 
breath. 

“Not yet!” she said, defiantly, to the ancient gods who stared 
across at her, sitting arow. “I’m not lost yet!” she cried. “ God 
has forgotten me, and I am all alone, but I shall fight until I can 
fight no longer. Oh, Harry, it may be that I can save us yet, for 
love’s sake! It may be, Harry! ‘It may be!” 

Then, locking the door behind her, she went out to rejoin Her- 
bert Buchanan and the man with the blue eyes. 

To be Continued, 
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Renewal 
By Louise Morgan Sill 


Anglo-Saxon, Teuton, Malay, Celt, and Black. 
All the horses of the earth their bits are champing, 
Blithe and eager for the load upon the back. 


()* the highways of the world I hear them tramping, 


In the offing all the sails are roughly breathing, 
With a longing for the freedom of the gale, 


While the silent swords of Nature are unsheathing, 
Soon to battle with the reaper and the flail. 


Love and laughter fill the orchards and the gardens, 
Flowers are blooming, bees are humming, birds are gay; 

All the good and mighty tides of life are rising,— 
Hasten! hasten to the highroad—and away! 









































































































Men of To-day 


V.—_The New United States Ambassador to Brazil 
By Charles Johnston 





SHOULD like to make Mr. 

Griscom the text of a ser- 

mon on the great part 

played in forming a: man’s 

fortunes by a happy tem- 
per, a gentle nature, and per- 
tectly good manners. Mr. Gris- 
com als6 possesses high quali* 
ties of intelligence and will; 
that goes without saying. Yet 
at the critical points of his 
career what really pulled him 
through was the quality of tact. 
Every one who has come into 
personal relations with our 
young American minister has 
felt the spell, from the wander- 
ing Apaché to the Grand Turk, 
from the obscure Japanese 
student to the senior Senator 
from New York. We shall find 
Mr. Griscom, in half a dozen 
situations critical for his future 
career, where perfect manners 
were indispensable, always ris- 
ing gracefully to the height of 
the occasion. 

Born at Riverton, New Jer- 
sey, thirty-four years ago, 
Lloyd Griscom went to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and 
studied law. In his class was a 
young Japanese, Iwasaki by 
name, a quiet, steady-going 
youth hidden among the mass 
of undergraduates, and, no 
doubt, hiding a good deal of 
loneliness and homesickness 
under a_ stoic’ mask. Lloyd 
Griscom was drawn to him, 
talked to him, made friends 








not stand it any longer,” and 
he immediately volunteered foi 
active service. He got a cay 
tain’s commission, having had 
some training previously in the 
Philadelphia Naval Brigade, 
and was gazetted on the staif 
of Major-General James fF. 
Wade. He and a fellow officer 
were detailed on duty in a 
fever district, where it was 
necessary to find lodgings for 
the American troops. Young 
Griscom got through it safely, 
but his companion was stricken 
down by yellow fever, and, in 
spite of Griscom’s assiduous 
nursing, died one night in his 
arms. 

At the end of the war Lloyd 
Griscom was recommended for 
promotion, but decided to leave 
the army and go back to law. 
Even so late as this he had no 
thought of a diplomatic career, 
He had made several short trips 
to Europe, always greeting his 
friends at the Embassy in Lon- 
don, and had come into very 
friendly relations with Mr. Hay, 
then ambassador at the court 
of St. James’s. Mr. Hay was 
now in Washington, at the De- 
partment of State. After the 
war, in the early summer of 
1899, Lloyd Griscom was travel- 
ling on the Continent, when a 
cable overtook him from Mr. 
Hay. asking whether he would 
care to have the post of secre- 
tary to the American Legation 












with him, and finally took him 
home to dinner. Better ac- 


and the two became close 
chums. After graduating, 
Lloyd Griscom felt a yearning for Old-World travel, and 
finally decided on such a “grand tour” as young English- 
men used to make a century back. He talked of it with 
his Japanese friend, and found that young Iwasaki had formed 
very similar plans, desiring to see the countries of Europe before 
returning to his island home. So they sailed together across 
the ocean, and, like Ulysses, saw many men and many cities. At 
last they went their several ways, promising to meet some day in 
Japan, but hardly believing their promise would ever be fulfilled. 
Mr. Griscom from time to time gave his friends letters of intro- 
duction to the Japanese student, but beyond this they dropped al- 
most completely from each other’s life. 

While finishing his law course at Philadelphia, Lloyd Griscom 
had a bad attack of typhoid fever. Curiously enough, it changed 
the whole course of his after life. For the doctors declared that he 
must give up study for a year or two, and his father thought 
that the intervening time should not be wasted. So he tried, with 
success, to get his son the post of honorary attaché to the Amer- 
ican embassy in London, and Lloyd Griscom accordingly sailed 
east with Mr. Bayard, then newly accredited to the court of St. 
James’s. This was in 1893, and Lloyd Griscom was then just twenty- 
one, 

Returning to this country a year later, Lloyd Griscom took 
up his law work, this time in New York. But his health still 
gave him trouble, and he was compelled to stop work and flee 
southward from our too rigorous winters. Richard Harding 
Davis had already written up the doings of our troopers in Mex- 
ico, and was projecting a new trip toward the isthmus and 
farther; and Lloyd Griscom and a young Englishman named 
Somerset agreed to join him. Thus was planned the expedition of 
the Three Gringos in Venezuela, of which Mr. Davis is the his- 
torian. 

On his return to New York, Lloyd Griscom served for 
some months as deputy district attorney of this city. He was now 
twenty-five. But his health again broke down, and he was forced 
once more to leave New York. This trip took him through New 
Mexico, Colorado, and Arizona, and he rode for thousands of miles 
through the deserts and across the hills, sleeping under canvas or 
béneath the stars, and watching the red dawn come up like thunder 
over the yellow cactus wastes. Once more the personal note: in 
his wanderings through the land of the Canyon he made so many 
friends and won such ardent admirers that tie good citizens of 
Arizona offered to make him District Attorney of the Territory if 
he would agree to settle down among them. : 

Then came the spring of 1898 and the Spanish war. Griscom 
shared the feelings of Mr. Roosevelt, who is said to have declared 
that “ when he thought of the rifles cracking at the front, he could 
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at Constantinople. Mr. (iris- 
com, after the fullest considera- 
tion, wired back that he would 
be very glad to accept, and in 
a few days he was on board the 
Orient Express, speeding through Bulgaria and the Vale of Roses 
to the Golden Horn. Mr. Oscar S. Straus was at this time our 
minister to Turkey, and was tasting to the full the bitter cup 
of Oriental diplomacy and double-dealing. Grave questions had 
come up: the Armenian massacres, which included naturalized 
citizens of this country, and the attacks on our missionaries in Asia 
Minor. Mr. Straus was keenly concerned with these matters; and 
his position was made far more difficult by the fact that, not 
having ambassadorial rank, he had not the right of access to the 
Sultan, except on invitation, which frequently meant not at all. 
Abdul-Hamid was playing one of his eternal games of procrastina- 
tion. A few weeks after Llovd Griscom’s arrival, Mr. Straus was 
forced to return to this country by urgent business, and the newly 
appointed First Secretary was straightway made Chargé d’Affaires. 
Immediately the personal note began to make itself felt. The Grand 
Vizier fell under the attraction of the new chargé, and spoke of 
him to his imperial master. Something in his description ap- 
pealed to Abdul-Hamid, who expressed a desire to see the young 
American. A singular attachment was presently formed between 
the young American lawyer and the nervous, sinister Moslem 
despot. Mr. Griscom conceived the highest opinion of the Sultan’s 
statesmanship and diplomatic skill, while Abdul-Hamid felt the 
charm of his young friend’s winning personality. His regard for 
young Griscom became an international incident, and its results 
were instant and admirable. The grievous matter of the Armenian 
massacres was presently brought up, and the claims of the 
American missionaries were promptly settled. ‘The attacks on the 
missions were punished, and the entourage of the missions was 
safeguarded by special provisions. 

By this time Mrs. Griscom had come into the saga. She was 
formerly Miss Elsie Bronson. One may say that she is the most 
living proof of Mr. Griscom’s singular good fortune in all the great 
matters of life. Mrs. Griscom is admirably fitted by birth. gifts, 
and training for the very difficult duties which fall on the hostess 
of an embassy. There are problems of etiquette and precedence to 
be settled, which demand the higher mathematics, and only fine 
tact, springing from finer feeling, is a safe clue through the laby- 
rinth. There is a certain winsome wistfulness in Mrs. Griscom 
which turns possible critics into sympathetic friends. : 

While Lloyd Griscom was spending a short vacation in this 
country the post of minister to Persia became vacant. Mr. Hay 
offered it to the young diplomat, who had done such good work at 
the Sublime Porte, and Mr. Griscom was soon on his way to the 
land of the sun. When Abdul-Hamid heard of it, and learned that 
his friend expected to pass through Constantinople on his way to 
Teheran, he at once made special preparations to receive him. 
(Continued on page 349.) 
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Miss Ellis Jeffreys as ** Lady Clarice Howland,” and Miss Elsie Janis as “ Dorothy Willets,” in the 
Frank Worthing as “Mr. Vanderveldt,” in “ The Musical Automobile Play, * The Vander- 
Fascinating Mr. Vanderveldt,” at Daly’s Theatre bilt Cup,”’ at the Broadway Theatre 


Miss Ethel Barrymore and her Company in J. M. Barrie's “ Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire’ 


From left to right: Jack Barrymore, as “Stephen Rollo”; Miss Barrymore, as “Mrs. Grey”; Miss Beatrice Agnew, as 
“Amy Grey”; and Bruce McRae, as “Colonel Grey” 
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A Corner of the Long Island Exhibit, with its characteristic Craft and Sporting Paraphernalia 


THE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW AT THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


, drew a record 
in- 


The annual Motor Boat and Sportsimen’s Show, which was opened at the Madison Square Garden on February 22 


crowd on the first day of the exhibition, when 17,000 persons passed through the gates. As usual at these shows, the most 
teresting feature for the visitors is the exhibit of motor boats, of which there are three types at the Garden—moderate-specd 
craft, cruising boats, and smooth-icater launches. Exhibits of racing craft are not conspicuous. In addition to the exhibits 
from various States illustrating numerous phases of the sportsman’s activity, the programme of the show offers exhibitio 
contests of speed and skill, including swimming matches, life-saving maneeuvres, canoe races, and tilting contests 


Photographs by Peter A Juley’ 
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Jimmy Fixed It 


A PERSEVERING youth had called several 
times at the home of a young lady, to be 
met each time with a “not at home.” Upon 
one occasion he had seen her go in just be- 
fore he reached the gate. His ring was 
answered by her small brother. 

“ Jimmy, I'd like to see your sister,” the 
determined young man said. 

“She ain’t at home,’ Jimmy said, sur- 
veying him disdainfuily. 

* But [I just saw her come in,” the youth 


protested. ' 
“Can't help that. Tell you what I'll do, 
though,” Jimmy = said, condescendingly. 


“You give me your pack of cigarettes, an’ 
ll send her down.” 

“You are too young to smoke, Jimmy.” 

“Do I get “em?” Jimmy said, aggressively, 
half closing the door. 

“Here they are!” was the conciliating re- 
ply, and the box was handed over. Leaving 
the visitor seated in the parlor, Jimmy dis- 
appeared, to return in a few minutes. 

“She'll be down soon,” he said. 

“How did you work that, Jimmy?” the 
youth inquired. . ; 

“The boy surveyed him with an amused 
grin. , 

“Aw, I told her it was the fellow she’s 

engaged to,” he said. 





Paris vs. Evansville 


” 


“UncLtE Jon” CANNON has a good story 
of an Indiana man whose birthplace, Evans- 
ville, will ever keep a loving memory in his 
heart. 

Some years ago this faithful son of In- 
diana was enabled, by reason of an inherit- 
ance, to make a trip abroad. Upon his re- 
turn the Evansville people were anxious to 
have his impressions of “ furrin parts,” a 
wish with which the traveller obligingly 
complied. “ Tell us all about Paris,” some 
one finally suggested. 

“Paris,” observed the Evansville man, 
gravely, “is certainly a wonderful place, 





gents—all things considered, a wonderful 
place. gut.” he added, thoughtfully, 


“Evansville for pleasure.” 





A Judicial Privilege 


In a Southern court one day, says a well- 
known attorney, one of the counsel paused 
in his argument, remarking to the judge: 

“T observe that your Honor shakes his 
head at that statement. I desire to re- 
affirm it, although your Honor dissents.” 

“T am not aware,” coldly responded the 
judge, “that I have intimated how IT shall 
construe the evidence, nor what my de- 
cision will be in the premises. Your re- 
mark is, therefore, entirely uncalled for.” 

“Your Honor shook his head.” 

“True,” said the judge “there was a fly 
on my ear. And I'll have you know, sir, 
that I reserve the right to remove a fly in 
whatever manner pleases me.” 





What Father Thought 


A New York teacher of instrumental 
music was one day telling the father of a 
pupil, a lad of ten years, of the progress 
made by the boy in his studies. “I think he 
is improving a great deal,” said the pro- 
fessor. “He will certainly learn to play the 
piano.” 

“Ts that so?” asked the father, much grati- 
fied. “I didn’t know whether he was really 
improving, or whether I was merely getting 
used to it.” 





He Wanted to See It 


THERE resides in St. Louis a politician as 
Well known in that vicinity for his wit as 
for his corpulency. Now for some time the 
St. Louis man has been much disturbed by 
his Increasing avoirdupois, trying many 
remedies Without success. At the instance 
of a friend, he recently took the baths at a 
resort in Indiana recommended for the pur- 
pose. At the end of two or three weeks he 
returned in a happy and jocular frame of 
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mind, for he had managed to get rid of 
quite a good deal of his superfluous flesh. 

The day after his return he was. on his 
way down-town, when he stopped wat the 
butcher shop that supplied his household. 
Dashing inside, he demanded that the butcher 
cut for him twenty pounds of pork. 

The butcher at once complied. The poli- 
tician looked at the twenty pounds of pork 
for a moment or two, then began to walk 
away without further ado. 

“Send it to the house?” asked the butcher, 
thinking that his customer had overlooked 
the usual instruction. 

“Not at all, not at* all!” smilingly ex- 
claimed the politician. ‘ We never eat pork; 
in fact, have no use for it. The fact is, I’ve 
fallen off twenty pounds and I merely wanted 
to get an idea of how much that looked 
like.” 





A Warning 


A youNG man in New York, who is ara- 
bitious to attain fame at the bar, was con- 
versing with 2 friend touching the proba- 
bilities of suecess, when the latter was moved 
to take a pessimistie view of the situation. 

“Don’t you,” he asked, “ever despair of 
gaining a good practice at the law?” 

“T do not,” was the confident response of 
the youthful disciple of Blackstone. 

* At least you will admit,’ went on the 
other, “that the profession is already over- 
crowded.” 

“ Perhaps it is,” laughingly responded the 
youth. “ All the same, I propose to graduate 
in law, and those who are already in the pro- 
fession will have to take their chance.” 





Apvice To MotHEers.— Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc_ Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 


child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is | 


the best remedy for diarrhoea.—[Adv.] 


FRESH MILK 
is always obtainable. Borpren’s EacLte Brann ConpENSED 
MILK is absolutely pure cows’ milk combined with the finest 
grade of granulated sugar. For sale at your grocers. Avoid 
unknown brands.—[Adv.] 


Piso’s CurRE—4o0 years on the market, and still the best for 
Coughs and Colds. 25c. per bottle.—[Adv.] 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is‘ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A NECESSARY EVIL 


Experience of a Minister Who Tried to Think 
That of Coffee 


‘“A descendant of the Danes, a nation of coffee 
drinkers, I used coffee freely till I was 20 years 
old,” writes a clergyman from Iowa. “At that 
time I was a student at a Biblical Institute, and 
suddenly became aware of the fact that my 
nerves had become demoralized, my brain dull 
and sluggish, and that insomnia was fastening its 
hold upon me. 

“T was loath to believe that these things came 
from the coffee I was drinking, but at last was 
forced to that conclusion, and quit it. 

“T was so accustomed to a hot table beverage, 
and felt the need of it so much, that after abstain- 
ing from coffee for a time and recovering my 
health I went back to it. I did this several times, 
but always with disastrous results. I had about 
made up my mind that coffee was a necessary evil. 

“‘ About this time a friend told me that I would 
find Postum Food Coffee very fine, and in many 
respects away ahead of coffee. So I bought 
some, and, making it yery carefully, according to 
the directions, we were delighted to find that he 
had not exaggerated in the least. From that 
day to this we have liked it better than the old 
kind of coffee or anything else in the way of a 
table drink. 

“Its use gave me, in a very short time, an in- 
crease in strength, clearness of brain, and steadi- 
ness of nerves; and sleep, restful and restoring, 
came back to me. 

“T am thankful that we heard of Postum, and 
shall be glad to testify at any time to the good it 
has done me.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs, 
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LIQUEUR 


ERES GHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND ITIS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE RIGHT TO USE THE 
OLD BOTTLE, AND LABEL AS WELL), DISTILLED 
BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE 
SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 
AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR, 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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WEST INDIES 








REGULAR 
WEEKLY SA/L- 
INGS by the 
steamers of the 
ATLAS LINE 
SERVICE 
FIRST-CLASS RATES 


To JAMAICA, $20 to & 
$40. Round trip, $37.50 
to $75.00, including 
berth and meals, 


33 DAYS’ CRUISE, visit- 
ing ports in JAMAICA, 
COLOMBIA and COSTA 
RICA, $125.00, including 
berth and meals. 


Regular service to 
and from COLON, via KINGSTON 
JAMAICA, first-class rate $55.06 
and upward, including berth and 
meals. 


For further particulars apply 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Offices: 35-37 Broadway, N. Y. Boston, 92 State St. 
Chieago, 159 Randolph St. Philadelphia, 1229 Walnut St. 
San Franciseo, 401 California St. St. Louis, 901 Olive St. 











Copyright Wotice 


Class A, XXc, No. 137632, Feb. 3, 1906—Liprary oF 
CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the 
third day of February, 1906, Samuel L. Clemens, of the 
United States, hath deposited in this office the title of a 
BOOK, the title of which isin the following words, to wit: 
* Punch, Brothers, Punch, and other Sketches. By Mark 
Twain,” the right whereof he claims as author and proprietor 
in conformity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Aegister of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from March 14, 1906. 

























_ TRUST it will not appear like 
self - glorification,” wrote the 
greatest of the Slavie tone- 
poets, Peter Ilyitch Tschai- 
kowsky, of his Norwegian 

contemporary, Edvard Grieg, “ that 
my dithyramb in praise of Grieg pre- 
cedes the statement that our natures 
are closely allied. Speaking of Grieg’s 
high qualities, | do not at all wish to 
impress my readers with the notion 
that I am endowed with an equal 
share of them... but I cannot help 
stating the fact that he exercises... 
some measure of that attractive force which always drew me 
towards the gifted Norwegian.” Tschaikowsky had preceded this 
avowment by a fervent tribute to the genius of Grieg. ‘ What 
charm!” he had written; “what inimitable and rich musical 
imagery! What warmth and passion in his melodic phrases, what 
teeming vitality in his harmony, what originality and beauty in 
the turn of his piquant and ingenious modulations and rhythms— 
and in all the rest, what interest, novelty, and independence!” 

It is pleasant to recall this charming and characteristic utterance 
at a time when the attitude of a certain order of musicians and 
music-lovers toward Grieg tends to crystallize into a tradition 
that is caleulated to distort the general conception of Grieg’s 
essential position in the art of music. It has become a sort of 
fashion, among many whose reasoning along esthetic lines inclines 
toward pedantry, to dispose of Grieg, in the phrase of one of his 
more amiable detractors, as “a personality graceful without 
strength, romantic without the sense of tragedy, highly gifted 
with all gentle qualities of nature, but lacking in the more virile 
powers, in broad vision, epic magnanimity, and massive force ”— 
one who is “never large or 
heroic”; who “never wears. the 


CONCERNING GRIEG 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 






tive of its own.’ That, certainly, does 
look dark for Grieg; and, what is 
worse, the same multiplicity of themes 
characterizes other works of his in 
sonata form. It is absolutely inex- 
cusable. What would you say if it 
had been customary for novelists, a 
century ago, never to have more than 
two persons in a chapter, and a modern 
iconoclast came along and put in 
five or six? Would not such a writer 
be abhorred by all decent people?” 
Mr. Finck’s observations are perfectly 
sound and entirely irrefutable. They 
are from his recent life of Grieg, which is not only the first book 
upon Grieg in either English or German, but is also a stimulating, 
important, and significant piece of criticism. Throughout his 
book, Mr. Finck lays stress upon the point—which is so obvious 
that, like other obvious and elemental truths, it continually 
escapes recognition—that in art, ideas are incomparably more im- 
portant than form. As Mr. Finck truly says, “ Fifth-rate composers 
like Lachner and Onslow wrote hundreds of pieces in strictly 
logical sonata form form can be taught and learned; the 
creating of fresh and novel ideas cannot.” 

All this sounds exceedingly elementary; it is singular that there 
should be any warrant whatever for giving it such deliberate utter- 
ance. Yet it would not be inapt to reiterate upon frequent. ocea- 
sions Poe’s delicious remarks anent “sustained effort.” “If by 
‘sustained effort,’ any little gentleman,” wrote the author of Ula- 
lume, * has accomplished an epic, let us frankly commend the effort ; 
but let us forbear praising the epic on the effort’s account.” Grieg 
has written no musical epics. He has not exercised his genius 
in the more extended musical forms; and, again, let it be con- 

ceded, his form is neither elaborate 
nor “ logical.” Yet shall we say of 

















buskin. He has neither the depth 
of passion nor the intellectual 
grasp needed to make music in the 
vrand style.” Even Tschaikowsky, 
whose frank and winning tribute 
of enthusiasm has been quoted, 
could deprecate Grieg’s lack of 
‘perfection of form, strict and 
irreproachable logic in the develop- 
ment of his themes.” 

Now there is not the slightest 
use in attempting to deny that 
Grieg, indisputably the most 
generally beloved of modern com- 
posers, does not make music “ in 
the grand style.” His tonal de- 
signs are neither large in scope 
nor intricate in organization. If 
we are to estimate the value of an 
art work wholly by the scope and 
complexity of its form, then must 
Grieg be accorded a very minor 
position indeed. His musical ideas 
are, in the cant of to-day, “ short- 
breathed ”; they are not elabor- 
ately developed, and his structure 
is, measured by the academic 
ideal, altogether naive and simple. 
His piano sonata (Opus 7) has en- 
countered critical objection — be- 
cause * there are too many themes 
in it,’ a charge which Mr. Henry 
T. Finck has most amusingly com- 
bated. The academic idea of a 
sonata, he says, “is that it should 
he organically evolved from a few 
principal motives; but ‘ in this so- 
nata, if you look at the first move- 
ment (he is quoting Mr. Niecks) 
you will find that the first part 








him, with Mr. Finck’s suppositi- 
tious pedant: “Yes, that hum- 
ming-bird is very beautiful, but of 
course it cannot be ranked as high 
as an ostrich. Don’t you see how 
small it is?” They hold, I think, a 
not untenable position who claim 
for Grieg authentic excellence on 
the score of his contribution to the 
world’s store of beautiful and dis- 
tinguished musical ideas. That he 
has ideas—ideas of singular indi- 
viduality, flavor, freshness, and 
essential beauty—is, I think, be- 
yond dispute. One need not be 
understood as claiming a place for 
him among such towering figures 
as Bach and Wagner if one ven- 
tures to insist that Grieg achieves, 
at times, both depth and passion. 
He has not the subtlety of Debussy, 
the virility and richness of Mae- 
Dowell, the energy and sweep of 
Strauss; yet he has, at his best, a 
poignancy, a fragrance, a spon- 
taneity and vital strength, a qual- 
ity of persuasiveness, not precisely 
to be paralleled. There are pro- 
found and moving pages in such 
things as the C-minor violin 
sonata (of which Ernest Closson 
could write that “it must be 
classed with the most inspired 
scores ever written—a marvel of 
inspiration, intelligence, and inde- 
pendence”), the “ Aase’s Tod, 

certain of the songs—pages that 
justify one in saying of him that, 
in an adaptation of Maeterlinck’s 
unforgettable phrase, he is one 








contains, besides the principal sub- 
ject, five or six, one may say inde- 
pendent, groups, every one of which 
is distinguished by a phrase or mo- 
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Elsa Ruegger 


The young Swiss ‘cellist who is making an American tour birds.” 


to whom, at times, have come those 
“noble thoughts ” that pass across 
one’s heart “like great white 




















































































Men of To-day 


(Continued from page 344.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Griscom were invited to a 
private dinner at the Yildiz Kiosk, and both 
were decorated, Mrs. Griscom receiving the 
orand cordon order of Chefekat. Mr. Gris- 
com received an even more striking proof of 
ihe Sultan’s favor and affection. When the 
time came to depart, Abdul-Hamid presented 
him with the jewelled and exquisitely chased 
cigarette-case Which he himself had used for 
a score of years. He further sent word to 
all whom it might concern that Mr. Gris- 
com was his personal friend, and that all 
honor and service must be shown him. The 
consequence was that Mr. Griscom’s voyage 
along the Bosporus and past the ports of 
the Euxine was something of a royal pro- 
gress, the Turkish officials vying with each 
other as to who should show him the most 
honor. 

While in Persia Mr. Griscom was struck 
by two things: the somewhat faded magnifi- 
cence of the court of the Shah, and the re- 
markable way in which Russian influence 
was forging to the front. At that time 
every plum in Persia seemed ripening to fall 
into Muscovite hands, and Russia had al- 
ready secured important concessions and 
options, political and commercial. Mr. 
Griscom Was so struck by this predominance 
of Russia that he came to be counted a 
Russophile by the Russians at Teheran, and 
he was invited to St. Petersburg on his re- 
turn to the West, in order that he might 
have every opportunity of understanding the 
aims and aspirations of the Czar’s govern- 
ment. While in Persia Mr. Griscom started 
on an expedition of exploration investigating 
trade routes, riding many hundreds of miles 
through wild desert and mountain regions, 
and visiting districts that few white men 
had ever seen. 

It happened that our minister to Japan 
had just been killed in a hunting accident, 
and the President declared that, if there 
were not a prior claimant for the post, it 
would be just the place for Lloyd Griscom, 
whose praises he was perpetually hearing 
from many intimate friends. As it was, 
however, the post was already promised to 
a distinguished man who had travelled in 
the East, and who had strong supporters in 
the West. 

This was disappointing. But the weather 
suddenly cleared. It seems that the favored 
candidate for the Tokio ministry had found 
certain things not to his liking in the Is- 
land Empire, and had said so, with some 
frankness, in his book. This was resented 
at Tokio, and Mr. Hay was in due course 
informed that this particular candidate 
would not be considered persona grata by 
the Mikado’s government. A new choice 
was requested. The new choice was, very 
naturally, Mr. Lloyd Griscom, who got the 
appointment in December, 1902. Then came 
one of the most dramatic incidents in his 
career. He crossed the continent to San 
Francisco and sailed for Tokio. On arriving 
at the Japanese capital he was met by his 
old college chum, with whom he had once 
made the grand tour. He discovered, to his 
infinite surprise and extreme pleasure, that 
the quiet student was Baron Iwasaki, head 
of one of the largest shipping firms in the 
empire, and probably the richest man in 
Japan, This friendship gave Mr. Griscom 
many opportunities of learning the deeper 
aspects of Japanese life, and he made good 
use of his advantage. 

From the Legation at Tokio Mr. Griseom 
has now been transferred to the embassy at 
Rio Janeiro, and he will shortly go to 
Brazil to represent the United States in the 
mmense Latin Republic of the Amazons. 
Brazil 1s, In fact, larger than British North 
america; larger even than the United States 
pst on set the island dependencies, 
ear he spar sely populated, totalling only 
Po «aguas The capital is a large 
> Sehaglll iree-quarters of a million in- 
sax aap by_only three of our own 
will be a 1 yr tmerican Convention, which 
will mae eee within a few months, 
genie Janeiro one of the most 
Siero ae — points on the globe, and 
Union Sitieen the the bonds of brotherly 
jean family ia - members of the Amer- 
before, y may drawn closer than ever 
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CRYSTAL 
Domino 


117 WALL ST.NEW YORE 


Triumph | 
in ; 
Sugar 
Making! 





Sold only in 5Ib. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR: 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


_ HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
exe By grocers everywhere. cx® 


7 I a CLL Summed " 
ME Suticducdion | 
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BUDWEISER is the product of 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 


The exquisite taste, the exceptional mellowness and the delicious flavor of this Beer of Quality 
has caused BUDWEISER to be justly termed “ The King of Bottled Beers.” 
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The Alaska Delegate. “ Don’t crowd, gentlemen.”’—Seattle 


Post-Intelligencer. 
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“Don't you think he’s losing some of his teeth, John?” 
“Yes; but he can bite pretty good yet.”—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 





“Who threw the Stick?”—Butte Inter-Mountain, 
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Castro. “Carambo, this suspense is killing.” —Tacoma 
Daily Ledger. 
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Why We Need a Bigger Navy 
(Continued from page 337.) 

the heaviest of armor, a vessel of 18,000 

tons, With a speed of from twenty to twenty- 


one knots, a practically impervious armor, - 


and a battery of high-powered guns of a 
huge calibre, and no other armament save 
mall rapid pieces of the type designed to 
repel torpedo-boat attack. j 

To the credit of our own navy men it may 
je said that they long ago urged this type— 
long before the Eastern war had proved in 
practice what they had so long asserted in 
vain. They had also insisted that small 
ships are bad economy, for the reason that 
the smaller the tonnage the greater the cost 
of fitting out. In illustration of this it may 
te said that for their size torpedo-boats are 
the most expensive vessels afloat. Of this 
type the showing is as follows: 


TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYERS. 


Built. Building. 
Great Britam ........ 128 16 
Germany .......-.--- 37 12 
EA een area eeas 31 53 
eee rene 31 ] 2 
Japan .....---22 00 oes 24 25 
United States ........ 16 — 
BERING oie, sis0s.in aie v2 via 015 4 13 oa 

TORPEDO-BOATS. 

Built. Building. 
WPRAGE? o.50) Fae ee aes 230 95 
MRBLY: asc cie sive siere's vere’ 97 27 
Great Britain <....... 91 — 
SPETINOY) 56 )5 0 cir 0) 29.8’ 84 a 
0 RRA er acraree 82 — 
PAPA 5.00 os ss eles ose 81 — 
01 ge Pere ne 37 Z 
United States ........ 32 — 


One of the Japanese torpedo officers says 
that it takes her weight in shells to sink a 
torpedo-boat—that it is marvellous how the 
shells do not hit. This type of vessel, which, 
after the Spanish war, had none to do it 
reverence, found in the early stages of the 
war in the East so many to extol its merits 
that at one time it seemed as if Congress 
was on the verge of tearing up all its plans 
for battle-ships and building nothing but 
torpedo craft, appears now to have settled 
back to its old place as a useful adjunct to 
a fleet, but not one of prime importance. 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, of the Royal 
Navy, is authority for the statement that 
in the Eastern war only one battle-ship—the 
Suvaroff—was sunk by a torpedo, but even 
in this case no torpedo attack had been ven- 
tured until the vessel had been rendered 
helpless by gun-fire, and that it was the 
grace stroke only that the torpedo gave. 
“There was,” says the admiral, “ not a sin- 
gle Russian ship attacked, much less de- 
stroyed, by torpedo-boats until she had been 
seriously maltreated by the Japanese guns, 
and it is perfectly true that if there had not 
been a single Japanese torpedo craft within 
five hundred miles of the scene of action not 
one of the Russian ships which were destroy- 
ed would have got away. All such probably 
would have been added to the number of 
prizes taken into Japanese ports if no tor- 
pedoes had been fired at all.” 





The Labor Party in England 


(Continued from page 336.) 

point when the working-men themselves are 
80 organized that they can support 250 
M. P’s out of their own pockets, practically 
Without feeling it. Indeed, the Labor party 
1S now opposed to the state payment of 
M. P’s, because jt fears that it would give 
4 too-easy opening to facile lawyers and 
journalists to force their way into the 
House. i 

The ultimate aim of the Independent La- 
bor party was defined by Mr. Keir Hardie 
a little over two years ago in the North 
American Revicw as “the creation of a co- 
operative commonwealth founded upon the 
socialization of land and capital.” I frank- 
ly own that the meaning of this is beyond 
me; but though the goal be hidden in mist, 
the immediate steps towards it are clear 
enough. The question is what to say to 
and what to do with a party that has in- 
scribed on its banners (1) adult suffrage for 
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You may visit the 


Grand Canyon ofArizona 


en route to golden 


California 


on the luxurious 


California Limited 


El Tovar Hotel, at the Grand Canyon, fur- 
nishes metropolitan service. 

Under management of Fred. Harvey. 

The California Limited is the only train to 
Southern California, via any line. exclusively 
for first-class travel. 














All the facts if you ask Passenger Department, 
phy —, Santa Fe System Lines, Railway Exchange. Chicago. 
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WHISKEY 


Based on the principle that 
the aim of distillation should 
be PURITY. 

















NO TROUBLE TO ANSWEK QUESTIONS 











and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. Write for MINERAL WELLS BOOKLET and NEW 
No pay till cured. Write BOOK ON TEXAS—Free 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio, | E. P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Dallas, Texas, 








The Shortest Route by 450 Miles to 


Japan and China 


follows the mild Japan Current from Seattle to Yokohama and the 
Great Northern Steamship Company 
is the only line of mammoth twin-screw steamers that sail over this route, 
The 


new Dakota and Minnesota 82° 


are the largest and most luxurious Trans-Pacific liners afloat. The 
Parlor Suites are elegant and luxurious with appointments equal to the 
most palatial hotel. Every cabin is a handsomely furnished outside 
room, located amidships. 
These sister ships are run in connection with the two great Trans- 
Continental lines, the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railways. 
For passage reservations and illustrated oriental folder, address 


Cc. G. Burnham, G. A., 209 Adams Street, Chicago, or 
Great Northern Steamship Agents 


413 and 319 Broadway, New York. 220 and 208 S. Clark St., Chicago 
201 and 207 Washington Street, Boston 
303 Carlton Building, 210 Commercial Building, St. Louis 
_. 8&6.and 711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
H. G. McMicken, European Traffic Agent, 21 Cockspur St. S. W., London. 
W. W. King, General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 


S. S. Dakota sails from Seattle March 12th. 
S. S. Minnesota Sails from Seattle April 29th. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 











FIRST, LAST, AND ALL THE TIME 


} 

| The first endurance run in this country was held September 9th-13th, 1901, 
i from New York to Rochester, under the auspices of the Automobile Club of 

America. Eighty cars, American and foreign, started, and but twenty earned 

first-class certificates. Among the starters were four Whites, all of which earned 
first-class certificates. 

i The latest endurance run in this country was held January 25th-26th, 1906, 
from Los Angeles to San Diego, under the auspices of the Coronado Country Club. 
Thirty representative cars started, and but two gained a perfect score. One of 
these was a White, and the other a gasoline car of 40 per cent. greater cost. As 
the White had used three gallons of gasoline less than its adversary, it was de- 
clared the winner and awarded the John D. Spreckels’ cup. 

All reliability and endurance competitions held in the interval between the 
two above-described contests have, with practically unbroken monotony, resulted 
in White victories. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


WHITE iktuks COMPANY, “Sie 


























Hotel Belvedere 


JOHN H. LANGTON, Manager 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- 


EUROPEAN FIRE-PROOF | Financial 
| 














Charles and Chase Streets | of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
i Baltimore, Md. | Cc di of Credit. Collections made. 
f | International Cheques. Cer- 
\ | oa ° 
i 500 ROOMS Sf PER OAY UP 500 BATHS || re it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
# BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 











i This Manufactured by 

( Publication is : : : 

: cS nob 4 PISO’S CURE FOR 1 
or eustON 275 WATER SI bel Best Eoeck Syrup, Testes Good. Use = 
CHICAGO ie) in time. Sold by druggists. mal 
| PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK | “CONSUMPTION % 
| 

i 

J 


HASWELL’S OLD NEW YORK 


i “ Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the City of New York” 

The volume is a perfect mine of topographical information. It has something to say about 

innumerable landmarks, about the streets and their names, about restaurants and places of 

amusement noted in their day, about the thousand and one things which gave New York its phys- 

iognomy, about the thousand and one celebrities who were prominent in the making of the city. 
With portrait of the author, many illustrations, and map of New York in 1816. Crown 8vo, $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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union wages in all public contracts: (3) the 
municipalization not merely of gas and 
electric lighting, of transportation and Wa- 
ter-supply, but of coal, bread, milk. and 
eggs; (4) an eight hours’ bill for miners 
railway servants, and government em, 
ployees; (5) legislative recognition of the 
principle that th state should provide work 
for the unemployed; (6) free meals for 
school-children; (7) laws to legalize picket. 
ing, and to free trades-unions from all lia- 
bility to be sued for their actions during 
strikes; (8) state contributions to workmen's 
msurance funds against unemployment. 
(9) a complete decentralization of govern. 
ment, including home rule for Ireland; and 
(10) the compulsory sale of land and its 
division into small holdings. All of these 
measures are favored by the new Tabor 
party, and [ venture to prophesy that in 
seeking to get them passed it will play 
ducks and drakes with the party system a: 


: a ease as 
it exists in England to-day. 





The Monroe Doctrine and 
Morocco 
(Continued from page 333. 
has always taken in regard to affairs in 
Europe and beyond the line so strictly ob- 
served hitherto the United States will not 
go and cannot be drawn. But the policy of 
the United States is peace. She wishes not 
only to maintain her own peace, but the 
peace of the world is to her of the first 
importance. She will always use her influ- 
ence to maintain the world’s peace, acting 
in accordance with the language and spirit 
of the Hague convention. She will be 
drawn into no alliances, defensive or offen- 
sive or both, with any nation anywhere, and 
into no wars by connection with any Euro- 
pean power. Yet at the same time she will 
not hesitate to use her moral influence to 
prevent wars if her good offices can prevent 
them, either between the powers of Europe 
or in any portion of the civilized globe 
where her efforts can rightfully be exerted. 





To the Rescue 


A WELL-KNOWN actress says that one after- 
noon, while she was being piloted in a han- 
som through a particularly congested see- 
tion of Broadway, she glanced through her 
window and discovered that in another han- 
som jammed against her own there sat a 
man she knew. 

The two vehicles ambled along for some 
distance side by side, but all efforts of the 
lady to catch the eye of her friend were ur 
availing, Signs and telepathic communica: 
tions alike failed to attract the attention of 
the unconscious passenger to the right. 

It would seem that the driver of the lady’s 
hansom had observed through his trap the 
difficulties of the actress, for in the kindness 
of his heart he leaned over to one side and, 
with the butt of his whip prodding the 
driver of the other vehicle, observed: 

“Tom, for Heaven’s sake, tell the gentle- 
man to smile at the lady!” 


Judicial Acumen 


Tue late Justice Daly, of New York, fre 
quently enlivened the tedium of legal _pro- 
ceedings had: before him by his kindly wit. | 

One day a suit was brought before him m 
which damages were claimed by reason 0! 
an assault. Plaintiff had been knocked 
down by the defendant and severely pul 
melled ‘while prostrate. One of the wit 
nesses seemed very reluctant to answer the 
questions put to him on cross-examination, 
in which he was upheld by the court. a 

“With all due respect to your eee 
complained the attorney for the plaintitl 
“the court does not appear to take cognr 
zance of the underlying principle in this 
case.” 

“Tn my opinion,” replied his Honor, g00 
naturedly, “the underlying principal in this 
case is your client, Mr. Attorney.’ 


both sexes; (2) the enforcement of trades. 
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An Electric Despatch System 


Various systems for the rapid transport 
of mail and small parcels have been devised 
from time to time, and to exploit one of the 
latest of these a company has recently been 
formed in Paris. The method consists of an 
underground conduit or tunnel about 7X12 
feet, with two tracks, one placed above the 
other so that cars can pass simultaneously 
in either direction. The cars are about 
25 feet in length, and have a square cross- 
section about 314 feet on each side, the ends 
being pointed. The wheels run on an upper 
and lower rail, against which side-wheels 
also press in order to keep the cars on the 
track, especially on curves. There are tri- 
phase-current electric motors with which 
it-is hoped to develop a speed of 150 miles 
an hour. On such a railway a much greater 
volume of business could be handled than on 
any pneumatic system, and the precautions 
are such that the rapid and safe transporta- 
tion of goods for considerable distances can 
be accomplished. 





A Matter of Equilibrium 


Dr. Torrey, the English evangelist who 
was recently conducting meetings in the 
West, is a man of ready wit, which he uses 
with effect. when interrupted while speak- 
ing. On one occasion in London a bibulous 
fellow arose and announced, waveringly, that 
he did not believe everything in the Bible. 

“T don’t see how anybody can walk on 
water,” he declared. “Can you do it, Dr. 
Torrey ?” 

The preacher looked grimly at the man 
for 2 moment, and then answered: 

“Well, I can walk on water better than I 
can on rum.” 





Gardening as a Cure 


Some months ago a German physician de- 
termined that a number of diseases could 
be ameliorated or cured by having the pa- 
tient do manual work in gardening, and he 
not only urged his theory with considerable 
vehemence, but actually put it into practice 
with a considerable number of patients, about 
whom a report has recently been published. 
Into « number of gardens were sent fifty- 
one men and women suffering with such dis- 
eases as anemia, neurasthenia, chronic bron- 
chitis, and chronic gastritis, and the results 
were carefully observed. It is interesting to 
note that a large proportion of the cases 
were greatly benefited, and the treatment 
seems worth considering in view of particu- 
lar conditions in the patients’ diseases and 
environment. The plan, however, has met 
with opposition from the gardeners’ unions, 
which claim that if gardening were found 
useful in curing the sick or building up the 
weak, a large number of such people would 
immediately become gardeners, and would be 
glad to work for less than union wages. 
This, however, is offset by the statement 
that the gardening as prescribed by the advo- 
cates of the treatment is exacting and not 
agreeable, while no ill person would be able 
. compete with a trained and skilful gar- 
dener. 





Father’s Forgotten Classics 


Wituiam had just returned from college 
to spend his spring vacation. One of the 
things most noticed by the young man was 
Fanny, the daughter of Si Perkins, a near 
neighbor, who had during his absence 
changed from a tomboyish schoolgirl into a 
very beautiful young woman. It seems his 
father had also noticed the change, and re- 
marked to his son: 

“William, have you noticed how old Si 
Perkins’s daughter Fanny has shot up? 
Seems to me she’s gettin’ to be a jolly hand- 
some young critter!” 

“She certainly is, father,’ said William, 
Bee eiastically. “Fanny is as beautiful as 

ebe! 


“ Where’s your eyes, boy?” objected the 
father, “She’s a durn sight purtier than 


he be! Old Si is as homely as Bill Jones’s 
bull pup.” 
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Close 
Toa a. 
Womans‘ 

Heart 


It is important in selecting an Automobile that you take into consideration the 
women of your family. If your selection is a 


POPE WAVERLEY ELECTRIC 


any member of the household can operate it. These carriages are always ready, 
noiseless, clean, stylish and dependable. All that is necessary to operate is to turn 
on power and steer. It has three effective brakes. 

Model 36 illustrated above, price $900, with top $950, is an ideal carriage for 
general purposes, the early morning spin, the station, theatre, shopping or calling. 
Very popular with physicians. 

Be sure the name “POPE” is on your automobile. 
We make 15 distinct models at prices from $850 to $2,250. Runabouts, Stanhopes, Surreys, 
Chelseas, Physicians’ Road, Station, and Delivery Wagons. Electric Trucks on specifications. 


POPE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Desk W, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Boston, Mass., - 223 Columbus Ave, Members A. L, A. M, Washington,D C., - <= 819 14th St. 
New York City,N. Y.. - 1733 Broadway. San Francisco, Cal., - 451 Mission St. 
















Portraits of the Sixties 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


Author of “‘A History of Our Own Times,” ete. 


An entertaining and valuable book of reminiscences. Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Cardinal Newman, and a long list of people of note are pictured, as Mr. McCarthy himself saw 
and knew them in daily life. 

Uniform with Mr. McCarthy's “ Reminiscences” 


Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 
oes ee OES nen nents SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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THE ALGECIRAS SEANCE. 


The Assembled Powers: Well, nothing seems to be happening.” 


—From " Punch.” 
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BOONEKAM” {Gey 


Bitters Ny 


A safe, delicious, bene- 
ficial, stimulating tonic is 
a necessity with every 
busy manand woman. Af- 
ter the worry of business, 
late hours, shopping or te- 
dious travel nothing equals 
UNDERBERG 
BOONEKAMP 
BITTERS 
Braces the nerves and 
=< ocd whvlesome ap- 
wai] petite. uld be r 
24 tideboard. Call for itt. ENJOYABLE AS A COCKTAIL 
= AND BETTER FOR YOU 
Over 6,000,000 bottles imported tc U. S. 
Used and indorsed by the highest 
authorities in all countries, 


/ 
a | 


any first class hotel, cafe, 
club or restaurant, and 
see that it is UNDER- 
BERG 





At Grocers, Wine Merchants, Ete. 
BOTTLED ONLY BY H. UNDERBERG ALBRECHT, 
RHEINBERG, GERMANY, SINCE 1846. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS GenlAg'ts 


Model Wine Cellars, 204 WilJiam Srreet, New Yvork 
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IS 


ALL THAT MAN, MONEY 
AND REFINEMENT OF AGE 
CAN MAKE IT—THE HIGH- 
EST STANDARD OF EXCEL- 
LENCE—THE AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











Gillette 


NO STROPPING _NO HONING 


The World-Famed Blade of FINEST STEEL 


“The Gillette” Blade is made of steel of neolithic hard- 
ness, fused and rolled into plate under a thermolytic heat, 
and tempered by the most wonderful process of the 
twentieth century. 


12 Blades 
24 Keen 
Edges. /t 
Satisfies 
Every 
User. ; 
20 to 40 satisfying shaves from each blade. 
**The Gillette’ saves $52.00 each year. 
‘‘The Gillette’? saves 15 days’ time each year. 


“The Gillette’? keeps the face clean, smooth, 
wholesome, and free of rash. 


10 EXTRA BLADES, 20 SHARP 
EDGES, GOOD FOR A YEAR 50 Cents 
At This Low Price, No Blades Exchanged. 


OUR NEW COMBINATION SET 
with Razor, including Soap and Brush 
in Silver Holders for traveling men 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUG, CUTLERY AND HARD- 
WARE DEALERS 


Ask to see them, and for our booklet, 
or write for our speciai triui offer. 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, Times Bldg., New York City 





























ReaD THE GAMBLER 





A striking new figure 
in detective fiction 





The Long Arm 


by SAMUEL MM. 
GARDENHIRE 


Nine Trains Daily for Chicago—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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THE ALGECIRAS SEANCE. 


The Assembled Powers: ‘ Well, nothing seems to be happening.” 
—From "Punch." 
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ENJOYABLE AS A COCKTAIL 
AND BETTER FOR YOU 
Over 6,000,000 bottles imported tc U. S. 
Used and indorsed by the highest 
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At Grocers, Wine Merchants, Etc. 
BOTTLED ONLY BY H. UNDERBERG ALBRECHT, 
RHEINBERG, GERMANY, SINCE 1846. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS GenlAg'ts 


Model Wine Cellars, 204 Wiljiam Srreet,New York 
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20 to 40 satisfying shaves from each blade. 
“‘The Gillette’’ saves $52.00 each year. , 
‘*The Gillette’’ saves 15 days’ time each year. 
**The Gillette’ keeps the face clean, smooth, 
wholesome, and free of rash. 
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